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LIBERAL RELIGION 
AND THE UNIVERSITY 


I. LIBERAL RELIGION AND THE CLASSICAL HUMANIST 
By 
THE EDITOR 


THE inscription on the Cross, we are told in the fourth Gospel, 
“was written in Hebrew and in Latin and in Greek.’ Paul declares 
himself “debtor both to Greeks and to barbarians ”’,’ while 
acknowledging that his preaching of a Messiah crucified was “ to 
the Jews a stumbling-block and to the Greeks foolishness.’’* These 
quotations by no means exhaust the references in the New Testament 
to classical culture, but they go a long way between them towards 
summing up the position of the struggling new Christian movement 
in the world of its day. The first points out that the Crucifixion 
took place in the cockpit of the ancient world, just at the moment 
when the Graeco-Roman and Near Eastern cultures were drawing 
together. The second, whatever precisely Paul meant by it, and 
whether he intended to include his own people among the barbarians 
or not, is a reminder that the spread of Christianity was greatly 
facilitated by the way in which the Greek language and Roman 
roads had drawn the whole civilized world together. The third is 
an indication that there were still serious tensions: the Greek and 
the Hebrew insights were different from one another, and the 
Christian was in some ways different from either. Quite early it 
came to be regarded as part of the providential ordering of things 
that the Christian revelation fron st just when classical culture and 
external order had combined with Hebrew religion and morality to 
form the necessary preparation for the Gospel. 

This explanation does not go unchallenged to-day. What Gerhard 
Kittel has called the scandal of particularity is perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to the acceptance of the traditional Christian scheme by 
the modern mind. Why should the supreme revelation of the divine 
purpose have been made in an obscure corner of the Mediterranean 
world at a certain specific moment of history? If it was, then is 
it not unfair to those who lived at an earlier point of history and 


1 The four articles which follow under this heading were originally delivered as addresses in 
the Chapel of Manchester College, Oxford during Michaelmas Term, 1959. 
2Jn. xix 20. 3Rom. i. 14. 41 Cor. i. 23. 
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were debarred, at any rate during their lives on earth, from enjoying 
the benefits of this revelation ? 

Now that is just the sort of question that a Greek might have 
asked. A Jew would have said that, whether we like it or not, it is 
what God does. We must simply accept the fact. God knows 
better than we do and it is impious to question his wisdom. Even 
Job repents in the end. The Christian, who has in him something 
of both Greek and Jew, will say, “ Yes, the Jew is right in saying 
that we must accept what appears to be inequality of treatment, 
but it is not wrong to try to understand. God’s ways are not just 
arbitrary and he wants us to ask questions like a Greek.” We can 
at least dimly see that there are certain times in history when the 
conditions are ripe for a flowering of the human spirit and a great 
advance in some particular direction. The drawing together of a 
number of cultures, each of which is past its prime, may be the 
moment for the start of a new civilization which will absorb what 
is best in the old and add something new. It has been said that, 
as the Greeks had a genius for truth and beauty and the Romans 
for order and government, so the Jews had a genius for religion. 
Christianity has combined all three and produced our Western 
civilization. 

We can easily picture Paul standing on a mound in Athens and, 
to the amusement of his listeners, expounding an absurd new 
religion from the East which was going to supersede the glory 
which had produced the Parthenon. Of course he failed. We can 
analyse the mistakes he made, if the report in Acts is to be trusted. 
Here only in the New Testament is the personal God replaced by 
the neuter Zo theion, the godhead. It was foolish to try to clothe 
the Christian gospel in the abstract language of Stoic philosophy. 
Perhaps the sense of failure with which he first came on to Corinth 
was still in his mind when he wrote those words about “ foolishness 
to the Greeks.” Or you may hold, with Wilfred Knox, that his 
mistake was the opposite, that he had not yet seen the need to 
demythologize the crudities of Jewish eschatology, with the im- 
plication, so revolting to the Greek mind, of a resurrection of corpses. 
But in the long run Paul did not fail. Through him the Gospel 
spread and in time the world, even the Greek world, did turn to 
Christianity. The new religion found men who were able to put 
over the Gospel with Greek precision of thought, without the 
crudities, and yet without the sacrifice of what was really distinctive 
in the new faith. 

They knew, too, how to use the Roman gift of organization. 
Paul had already been proud to be a Roman citizen. This was 
something the Greeks never really learned. They understood freedom, 
and saw it as their great gift to men. It did not mean that you could 
do as you please. The Persian Queen in Aeschylus asks the chorus 
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who is the Fahrer of these Athenians and receives the reply, “ Of 
no man are they called slaves or subjects.”! Yet, says Demaratos, 
the exiled Spartan king, to Xerxes, speaking of the Spartans, 
“ Though they be freemen, they are not in all respects free ; Law is 
the master whom they own, and this master they fear more than 
thy subjects fear thee.”? The Greeks saw with terrible clarity the 
tendency of power to corrupt: but you cannot just abolish power, 
and they never quite learned how to use it. Here the world had 
something to learn from Rome. There is a grandeur in the Roman 
conception of imperium, power conferred by the whole body of the 
people, sanctioned by religion, used with reverence and consideration, 
in the interest of the state as a whole, implicitly obeyed by the 
individual even when it is against his own interest, and administered 
by a body of honest civil servants. One of the most dangerous 
hours in the history of Rome was when the Italians rebelled in the 
Social War; and surely this struggle was unique in all history, in 
that those who rose were fighting not to become free from Rome 
but for the right to become full citizens. 

Every reader of Gibbon is familiar with the idea that it was 
because of what it learned from Rome that Christianity triumphed. 
There is truth in that view, but it is not the whole truth. T. R. 
Glover quotes the great German scholar Wilamowitz as saying that 
its success was really due to the fact that it had hellenized itself 
more effectively than any of the competing religions. He goes on 
to speak of a dramatic moment at the Council of Nicaea when it 
looked as if one of those formulas of compromise beloved of 
politicians would be adopted. Then one man, Athanasius, stood 
up and asked, with the awful clarity of the Greek, “Do you mean 
this or do you mean that?” He made them face the issue and, 
though it meant a split in the church, he saved Christianity from 
extinction.’ 

Now this insistence on veracity and the use of reason is surely 
one of the cardinal principles of Liberal Religion. So is belief in 
man, as being at any rate not utterly corrupt. It is indeed often 
said that the hellenization goes deeper still, and that Liberal Religion 
is mote Stoic than Christian. Certainly some of its characteristic 
emphases, and even the imagery in which they are clothed, are Stoic. 
The divine immanence as the soul of the world, the spark of the 
divine in every human breast, the brotherhood of man, the natural 
right of all men to freedom and happiness—I do not say that these 
principles are not implicit in the teaching of Jesus, but their actual 
formulation, and the special emphasis that Liberals have laid upon 
them, are Stoic. Here, no doubt, Stoicism and Christianity come 


very close together. But there are differences between them and 
1Aeschylus, Persae 241 f. 
2Hdt. VII, 104 (tr. Rawlinson). 
3Glover, The World of the New Testament (Cambridge, 1937), p. 11 ff. 
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it is important that they should be recognized. The Christian would 
not limit divine activity to the operation of God’s spirit in the 
world. He would not accept as the chief end of man the attainment 
of wisdom and harmony with nature. Least of all could he agree 
that feeling, and especially the feeling of sympathy, is a part of our 
nature that we ought to set ourselves to repress. Even Paul took 
the dangerous course of following Greek methods of instruction by 
presenting his converts with lists to be learned of virtues they 
should acquire and vices to be shunned, but at least he was dis- 
criminating in his selection. It is not without significance that 
humility and mercifulness (¢apeinos and eleemon), which are Christian 
virtues, are to Epictetus qualities to be deprecated.' 

I turn now to the University, which is the connecting theme of 
these articles. And first I would say that I believe it to have been 
on the whole a good thing that English theologians have so often 
had a classical education. Their religion may tn consequence have 
been less intense than it might otherwise have been (and it is certainly 
hard to imagine the Oxford Greats School throwing up a Kierkegaard 
or a Barth), but in place of passion they have shown as a rule a 
balance and breadth of outlook which is worth a good deal. ‘The 
theology of crisis, while it said some things that badly needed to 
be said (including the reminder of the difference between Christianity 
and Stoicism), has been described not altogether unfairly as the 
theological counterpart of National Socialism. Like Hitler’s, its 
patience is easily exhausted. It has something of the same contempt 
for the ordinary man and especially for reason (which Luther had 
already described as “a Grecian whore”). The Barthians are totally 
lacking in the Greek virtue of sophrosyne. 

Today, to be sure, the cry ts often heard that the clergy need a 
different background. Whether they would in fact serve their 
generation better if they devoted themselves at school and university 
to science instead of the classics, I should not care to pronounce. 
The Greeks would have approved of such a change. The inscription 
over Plato’s Academy, “ Let none but geometricians enter here,” 
would have excluded many of us. 

This brings me to a criticism of the education in the classics 
commonly provided in our English schools and universities. It is 
much too narrow in its scope and it largely misconceives the classical 
spirit. The student’s attention is focussed far too exclusively on 
fifth-century Athens and the Rome of the first centuries B.C. and 
A.D. The impression is fostered that the human spirit went to sleep 
from the time of Aristotle until it was stirred into activity again 
by Descartes. This was well brought out in a recent article in this 
«sig by Mr. S. J. Tester, of Bristol University.2 Too often, as 


ict II]. xxiv. 56, II.xxi. 5. 
a ristianity and Classical Humanism”, The Hibbert Journal, Vol LVM, p. 133 (Jan., 1959). 
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he points out, the classical teacher, even as great a teacher as Sir 
Richard Livingstone, starts out with a preconceived idea of what 
the classical spirit is, and then arbitrarily rules out as unclassical 
whatever does not fit in, even if it includes the work of Pindar 
and Aeschylus as well as Plotinus. Nor do I see how any Christian 
can possibly view the fifth century B.C. as the high-w atermark of 
civilization. We have only to think of the position of women and 
slaves, to say nothing of the exposure of unwanted children, some- 
times forced upon the mother by the will of the father. By its 
emphasis on the claims of the weak, by its doctrine of the divine 
Logos incarnate in human form and the hope it offers to all of 
transformation into divine sonship, Christianity is more truly humane 
than the humanism of the culture which it took up into itself and 
combined with the culture of the race which had a genius for 
religion. Upon the Liberal Christian is laid the duty of safeguarding 
the synthesis, so that, as on the day of Pentecost, every man may 
hear the wonderful works of God proclaimed in his own language. 


Il. LIBERAL RELIGION AND THE HISTORIAN 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT 


Tutor in History, Manchester College, Oxford 


J take it that something more of us is expected, in this group of 
articles, than a merely descriptive account of various university 
disciplines. We are being challenged to say what it is we live by. 
I, for example, who spend my days teaching history, have to show 
why I think that this is vital to liberal religion ; and, contrariwise, I 
have to show why I, who claim to be a believer, according to a 
liberal religious tradition, feel that my faith is justified by my study 
of history. Do my historical knowledge and my faith hang together ? 
Or do I keep them in two different compartments, one for week-days 
and one for Sundays ? 

Sixty years 2f0 when Manchester College came to Oxford, the 
word “ liberal” was in good repute, in both religion and history. 


Men were proud to claim it for themselves. To be liberal in religion 
was to have put superstition behind you, to listen to reason and 
conscience rather than to ancient authority, to acknowledge the 
truth in all religions, to keep abreast of new truth, particularly in 
science, to apply your faith to the building of a better social order. 
Our fathers who built the noble chapel and other imposing buildings 
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of this college were sure that this was the faith which was going to 
conquer the world. They showed this also by the new subjects 
which they introduced into the curriculum : psychology, sociology, 
comparative religion. Liberal religion, as our fathers understood 
it, was religion inspired by all the expansive, optimistic, generous, 
liberating motives—tolerance, rationality, goodwill. 

Sixty years ago, history as a university study was inspired by the 
same ideals as liberal religion. At that time, Lord Acton, regius 
professor of modern history at Cambridge, was planning the 
monumental Cambridge Modern History. ‘The ideals that inspired 
him were very like the ideals of liberal religion. He assumed that 
the facts could be impartially gathered and rationally known ; that 
all men of intelligence and goodwill, whatever their class or 
nationality, would agree on the truth of the story; and that the 
wisdom thus gained could be used, in his words, as “ chart and 
compass ” for an expanding and progressive civilization. History 
was the record of how mankind has steadily improved in know ledge, 
in social and political justice, and in civilization ; and religion was 
the spirit in which that progress would be continued, until the 
kingdom of God was established on earth. 

I need not recount in detail how much that confidence has been 
shaken, since sixty years ago, among both historians and religious 
men. The word “liberal” today is held almost in contempt in 
theological circles. A liberal is regarded as a silly man who imagines 
that his unaided reason can understand divine truth, that his own 
moral effort can lift him out of the mire of sin, that the kingdom of 
God is just an improved social order achieved by human effort, 
that all you need in religion is benevolence and an open mind. 

Some of my readers will probably say, “ But that is what I believe ; 
what is wrong with it?” I can only reply, “ Look round on the 
world, and see what forms of religion appear to be most successful 
in meeting the demands of men today. It is the religions of authority, 
of supernatural grace; the religions that offer salvation from sin, 
and defy the powers of this world. Whereas religious liberals are 
on the defensive.” 

A similar thing has happened to historians. The old confidence 
that an objective and impartial study of the past would show 
how wonderfully man has progressed, and how this is going to 
continue into the future, has gone. Instead there seem to be two 
alternatives : the historian says either that history has no pattern, 
but is just a succession of accidents and new impulses, or that it is 
made up of endless cycles of advance and decay. In either case, 
liberalism is not ultimate—it is just the typical illusion of the middle 
class when things were going well for them. Liberal history is 
Whig history, bourgeois history, praising the middle-class virtues 
and celebrating the middle-class triumphs, like free trade, parlia- 
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mentary government and overseas expansion. There was a liberal 
period, sixty years ago, but it is now past. History must now be 
re-written, and religion re-built on newer foundations. 

Is the answer then that as liberals in religion and in the study of 
history we now belong to the past, and must allow leadership to 
pass to very different people—to Barthians (for example) in religion, 
and to Marxists (for example) in history ? 

If I thought that, I hope that I would have the courage to give 
up teaching in a theological college dedicated to Truth, Liberty and 
Religion, and join in some more modern campaign. But I do not 
think that. I do not mean that I cling desperately to the ideas of 
sixty years ago, hypnotizing myself into believing that they still 
work. It is not the old liberalism that I am faithful to, but what I 
believe to be the new liberalism. The old liberalism was true and 
effective in its day (let us not make the mistake of saying that it 
was misconceived, either in history or in religion); but today it 
must be re-stated. 

Let us look at history first. Just now a new Cambridge Modern 
History is being published, and in a general introduction the new 
editor examines the ideals of Lord Acton in the light of sixty years 
of newer studies. Acton, he says, assumed that the past was like 
a countryside which could be accurately surveyed. You must collect 
information and sift it; you must perfect your tools of research, so 
that the facts are all dug up and properly valued. What resulted 


was a sort of map of the past, reduced in scale, in narrative form, 
exactly as it happened. And all objective and open-minded historians 
would come to the same conclusions, which could be enshrined in 
fourteen volumes of a Cambridge Modern History, as a guide to 
modern man for the ordering of his politics. No footnotes were 
needed, referring to sources and evidence for the views expressed ; 
for once the job was done it was final, not needing revision. History, 


“e 


to Lord Acton, was a science, providing “ chart and compass ” for 
the direction of civilization. : 

We know now that the writing of history is not done in that way. 
We no longer have confidence that everything of consequence that 
happened in the past can be summarized in small scale in a history- 
book, however detailed and objective. We now know that history 
is always written from a point of view, and the story that is told 
is really a series of answers to a set of questions. The historian, we 
say, must find out the facts, or “ what really happened ” ; but the 
facts and happenings which he seeks always turn out to belong to 
a particular line of inquiry. The history-books of today are different 
from the history-books of sixty years ago, or even of twenty years 
ago, not because new facts have come to light, but because new 

uestions have been asked. Every generation wants to know new 
dictes about its past, because it wishes to bring the knowledge it 
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can gather from the past to bear upon new problems which have 
arisen in the present. 

Is liberalism then irrelevant to the study of history nowadays ? 
Because we are no longer so confident about that vast evolution, pro- 
gress, advance in civilization, culminating in the kingdom of God 
upon earth, which the liberals believed in, are there to be no more 
liberals? And is no one to believe any more that liberalism is a 
religious ideal ? 

I would give two answers to that, from the point of view of the 
historian. One I take from the practice of a notable historian of the 
past. Dr. S. R. Gardiner was a great English historian who lived 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. He was especially 
concerned with the history of the English Civil War and the Common- 
wealth. He studied it with meticulous care, going back to the primary 
sources, particularly in the pamphlet literature of the period. Like 
a good objective historian, he was concerned to find out what 
actually happened. But he had a special technique: he tried to see 
it happening as if he did not know what was to come next. He 
would set himself to read all the pamphlets published, for example, 
in the year 1640, dismissing from his mind as far as possible his 
knowledge of what was to happen in 1641 and the succeeding 
years. It is easy for us to see a predetermined pattern in the past, 
when we ourselves know what did in fact come next. But the people 
of the time did not know that, and they did what they did because 
they were making an unknown future out of their hopes and fears. 
You might say that in this way Dr. Gardiner obtained an existential 
insight into what it felt like to live through momentous times, and 
how in any age men decide to do what in fact they do. Such a 
historian, who thus tries to enter imaginatively into the very processes 
of a past age, may have a very urgent concern for the liberal virtues, 
as he sees them in action. Men are wise or foolish, generous or 
cruel, public-spirited or selfish, then as now. History ‘thus becomes 
a school of experience ; we leatn from it what makes a human being, 
or a group of human beings, “tick.” It is not something which 
depends only on success: men and women have shown the liberal 
virtues in all ages, and not only in times of progress. To be a liberal 
is not, as our fathers thought, to be on the winning, or progressive, 
side ; it is to stand for decency against barbarism, in any age. 

My second plea for the liberal historian is taken from the realm 
of teaching—the ordinary teaching of history in day-school. What 
sort of history do we teach to children? It is a real problem, as 
anyone concerned professionally with this matter will Seater: and 
there is no easy solution. What history will you teach to infants, to 
the middle school, to the sixth form? The child who protests “Why 
should we learn history ? It is only about people who are dead,” 
is quite right. If history is presented as only the finished record of 
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what happened in the past, something dead and done with, I do 
not wonder that so many children reject it. It does not matter how 
appetisingly you dress it up, they see no reason in it. Why bother 
about what is past ? 

But if the study of history is an attempt to find out what makes 
people tick, that puts a different complexion on the matter. The 
study of history, rightly conducted, is a sustained effort to understand 
human behaviour and destiny. It is not just memorizing the dead 
past ; it is learning to make well-supported judgements. The child 
in the infant school hears about King Canute and the waves. Never 
mind whether the story is legend or fact—that problem will arise 
later (though even the small child can understand that stories can 
be invented, for various reasons). The question for him at first 
hearing is, “ Was that a wise thing to do? Do people actually 
behave like that, and why? Did they do things differently in the 
past? Are there special responsibilities laid on kings and leaders ? ” 
The story of Canute is, so to speak, something you can cut your 
milk-teeth on, as a historian; and it is only an introduction to a 
great treasure-house of significant stories—all accumulated so that 
men may learn powers of judgement, and decisive action, and 
sympathy. Is not this just where the liberal concerns come in, even 
for the beginner in history: the love of liberty, the tolerance of 
differences, the search for rationality, the concern for human health 
and happiness, the awakening of the imagination, the quest for 
wisdom? I cannot imagine history being studied, at any age, without 
a basic concern for these things. 

And is this not also liberal religion ? To know truly what it feels 
like to be a human being, existentially placed at the point of decision 
in an age of crisis; to try to learn the wisdom needed for such a 
situation—is not this where liberal religion begins? Like the 
historian, the religious liberal begins with the facts. He must face 
up to whatever is the case; it is no use inventing an ideal world. 
Like the historian, the religious liberal sets himself to make some 
sort of sense of the facts, to take up a point of view that will enable 
him to act, with a large and fruitful perspective. 

It is often lamented that everything is relative nowadays, and that 
what we need are some absolute standards by which to judge and 
act. But if everything is relative, then everything depends on the 
point of view which we adopt. We are free, and so we are responsible. 
We can choose our own perspective on the world. We can choose 
to be liberal. How the world looks to us, and therefore how we 
behave in relation to it, is not something imposed on us by the 
iron determinism of facts or fate ; it depends on where we stand. 

And what does that in its turn depend on? How do we decide 
where we stand? That is the ultimate religious question. 

So far I have used the words “ liberal religion,” rather than 
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“liberal Christianity,” which was more common sixty years ago. 
There are historical reasons for this. Ever since the eighteenth 
century, men of a liberal temper have said that it is illiberal to set 
one religion against another, for all are ways to truth. But I fear 
that if we generalize our religion too much we lose that definiteness 
which vital religion should have. 

A living religion tells its adherents, “ This is the point of view 
from which you will see mankind and the world in the best and 
most fruitful perspective ; this is the best pattern of response to the 
critical situations of life.” It usually expresses this, not so much 
in words or precepts, as in the life of its founder, the “ author and 
finisher” of its faith. Religions are historical, in the sense that 
they see something, or someone, in history, as a decisive pattern, 
a point of view established with such power that men are willing 
to go on living in that way. 

That is why I would prefer to call myself a liberal Christian, 
rather than just a religious liberal. I am no Barthian, but I see in 
Jesus an irresistible command to stand with him, and a key-point 
in understanding the issues of life and what I ought to do about 
them. His life and words set my perspective. 

But I remember some words of a great liberal of the past, Erasmus. 
He revered Christ, and also revered Socrates ; and he explained the 
double loyalty by exclaiming, “‘ Perhaps the spirit of Christ diffuses 
itself further than we imagine!” The pattern of a liberal religious 
faith is built out of many key-points, which support and confirm 
one another. Indeed, I think an important reason why we have 
the courage to try to be liberal, in a world which so often goes 
the other way, is that the pattern of liberality has so often been laid 
down. Christ was the firstborn of many brethren, and of the line 
of all the prophets. In this difficult life men and women in many 
ages have dared to be liberal, and they challenge us to the same 
venture of faith. 

Sixty years ago, when Manchester College came to Oxford with 
such confidence, liberalism in religion and in the study of history 
had a very definite meaning. It was true then, and triumphantly 
successful. Today, in a different world, we must face the issues 
all over again. The new liberalism is being made by us, in response 
to the challenge of our own day. “ The liberal deviseth liberal 
things, and by liberal things shall he stand.” 











Ill. LIBERAL RELIGION AND THE SCIENTIST 
By 
JOHN WREN-LEWIS 


It is a notorious fact that the so-called “‘ debate between science and 
religion ”—which seems to continue unabated in spite of repeated 
assurances on the part of religious spokesmen that there is no need for 
debate any longer—has been remarkably inconclusive. I believe the 
reason for this is that religious apologists almost always conduct it on 
an entirely false premise, namely that their task is to rebut the material- 
ism of science. This is assumed even by those who claim that there is 
no more reason for debate today, inasmuch as they are wont to base 
their contention upon the belief that science is now less materialistic 
than it used to be. But I am sure, in fact, that science has never been 
responsible for materialism, and my main purpose in this article is to 
clear up this particular misunderstanding, since only thereby is it 
possible to see the real reason why the scientist needs a /bera/ religion. 

[ am not trying to deny, or even to play down, the existence of 
scientific materialism. What I am saying is that, insofar as there is 
anything religiously, morally or socially objectionable about scientific 
materialism, it does not come from science at all, but is rather some- 
thing imported into science from outside. What is more, this 

“something,” which I propose to call the materialistic outlook, was 
prevalent long before science as we now know it became a pow rerful 
force in the world. It is simply not true that this outlook only arose as 
the ages of faith waned. On the contrary, it was just as common then 
as it is now, and was often actually part ‘of the religion of those ages. 
The most science ever did for materialism was to brin g it to the surface, 
and today science is actually the principal agent in destroying it. 

We allow ourselves to be misled in this matter by words. Because 
most people in the ages of faith talked about God and spiritual 
principles and immortal souls, while many nineteenth-century 
scientists talked about a universe of material particles moving in fields 
of force, we think the latter were more materialistic than the former, 
whereas in fact it is possible to think of immortal souls, spiritual 
principles and even God in a way which is really entirely materialistic. 
For what is the essence of materialism? It cannot be bound up with 
any particular scientific concept of matter, such as the billiard-ball 
atom concept, since there have been materialist philosophers holding 
all sorts of different scientific views. The basic idea of matter, common 
to all scientific concepts, is simply that of “ stuff ”’—stuff that can be 
manipulated, the “‘ material ” of which all particular forms of physical 
existent are composed. The logical significance of materialism must 
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therefore lie in the fact of regarding the whole world as “ really ” 
only “ stuff” existing in different forms, or in believing that every- 
thing can be understood and explained in terms of the sort of 
calculation that is appropriate to manipulation. In fact when the 
ordinary non-philosophical person assumes that the word 
“‘ materialism ” has moral overtones, associated with selfishness and 
pre-occupation with money, he is not using the word in a crude sense, 
as philosophical writers often suggest, but is showing real logical 
penetration. But of course it is a commonplace that these pre- 
occupations were just as prevalent in earlier ages as they are now, and 
the truth is that people in the so-called “ ages of faith” were just as prone 
to regard the whole world as “ stuff,” or to make calculation the basis of all 
life, as any nineteenth-century sctentist. The fact that they called the 
* stuff” the world was made of “ spiritual,” or made their calculations 
to discern the movements of astrological powers, or even perhaps 
sought to calculate how to align themselves with the will of a Supreme 
Manipulator in order to get a place in heaven, does not make them a 
whit less materialistic. These are only labels on the bottle: they do 
not alter the contents. 

Perhaps the point is best made by putting it in another way. Science 
itself is bound to be materialistic in a sense, inasmuch as its whole 
purpose is to analyse the world (or selected portions of it) in calculable 
categories, and to discover how things work. The basic concepts of 
scientific analysis are precisely those which are relevant to manipu- 
lation—space, time, energy, position, motion: these are the aspects of 
things to which we always pay attention when our concern is 
utilitarian, and what science does is to systematize and increase our 
“ know-how ” about using things. Those theological writers who say 
that science today is less materialistic than it used to be are mis- 
understanding the situation altogether if they mean to imply that 
modern science no longer uses materialistic concepts: its concepts may 
be less easy to understand, perhaps in some senses less crude, than 
those of nineteenth-century science, but they are just as material in 
essence, and science would be betraying its trust if it tried to avoid 
being “‘ materialistic ” in this sense. (Indeed, the immaturity of science 
prior to the scientific revolution was precisely that it failed to realize 
its proper character in this respect, as I shall seek to show in a moment, 
and the quite powerful groups of intellectuals who today seek to 
combat materialism by making up “ unmaterialistic ” theories about 
the natural world are in fact betraying science in the process, as I have 
argued elsewhere.) The irreligious character of scientific materialism 
lies not in the use of material categories in science itself—which are, 
after all, used by practising scientists who are not materialists at all— 
but rather in believing that these categories are of primary importance for 
the understanding of everything: and the reason why this is irreligious is 

1 “The Lure of Pseudo-Science” in The Twentieth Century for February, 1959. 
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that in effect it implies the primacy of utilitarian considerations in life. 

This I think would be agreed by most theological writers today: 

when they criticize the contemporary scientific and technological 
world-view, it is on account of its over-emphasis upon material cate- 
gories which, taken to extremes, can lead to people being manipulated 
as if they were “merely material.” What hardly any of these writers 
seem to realize, however, is that this over-emphasis is by no means a 
new thing in the world that has arisen since the scientific revolution. 

It is the sin of Adam, commonly committed by human beings of all kinds since 
the beginning of hi: story, including most human beings w ho have professed to 
be religions; and it is expressed just as much in the common-sense 
assumption that the world is essentially a place with people in it, or 
even in the various so-called “ religious ” cosmologies which picture 
the universe as a system peopled by multifarious spirits or run by a 
master-Mind, as it is in the scientific materialist’s assertion that the 
universe is basically a material system spread out in space and evolving 
through time All these views of the universe equally imply that we are 
thinking most truly about the world when we are approaching it as a 
system in which we have to “make our way” by processes of 
calculation and planning, and all alike have led, down the ages, to the 
exploitation of man by man— exploitation which has been done just as 
ruthlessly in the past in the name of je or of common sense as it 
ever is today, even by avowedly materialistic Communism. 

Of course, religion has always been opposed to materialism iz 
princi ple—what Iam saving is that in the course of human history it has 
usually been undermined by the very thing it was meant to oppose, so 
that religious language has been used to consecrate action and policies 
based on a radically irreligious outlook. At the core of every great 
religious tradition, however, and I believe even of primitive religion, 
there is found a demand for the abandonment of this over- -emphasis 
on the utilitarian aspect of life, and, corresponding to this, an assertion 
of the need to turn the common-sense view of the world upside-down 
Genuine religion, in fact, begins with the demand for an act of re- 
pentance or “change of mind” about life, which recognizes that 
manipulation is really only a means to the end of achieving, furthering and 
enjoying relationships with people as people—and this carries with it the 
recognition that we envisage the world truly only when we see it as we 
do when we are thoroughly involved in meeting another person, 
namely as a world of persons, with space, time and matter as the means of 
their relationship with each other. 1 have expressed this elsewhere! by 
saying that genuine religion might best be described as taking the 
romantic outlook seriously. T/ss is what it means to have a feally 
spiritual view of the universe—to regard it as the world of personal 
encounter, in which every person met is treated as an end, never as a 


means. A man may /d/k of spiritual beings, but if his attitude to them 
‘In a talk broadcast in the B.B.C. Third Programme entitled “‘A Vindication of Romance”, 
reprinted in The Listener for 1st October, 1959. 
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is one of calculating how he shall behave to achieve the best advantage, 
then he is really treating them as material—even when he calculates the 
advantage in terms of moral rules. (Hence St. Paul’s injunctions about 
the uselessness of rules for overcoming sin, even when they are taken 
to the point of self-immolation, injunctions which find their echo 
in Hindu and Buddhist scriptures also). Equally, it is only when 
common-sense is romantically overturned that a really theistic view of 
the universe is possible, for it is first and foremost in personal face-to- 
face relationships that we have actual experience of a Creator—the 
universal Being who “ dwells in our togetherness ” (to use the Hebrew 
phrase) and literally makes us persons. A man may talk about God, 

but if he merely projects the dea of a Creator on to a view of the uni- 
verse as a system or place he is turning his back on the real God and 
making instead a great idol who is merely the magnified image of 
himself. (Hence St. John’s injunction, also echoed in other religions, 
that a man only knows God insofar as he knows love.) 

Now the interesting thing is that the progress of science today is 
continuously pushing us towards just this sort of abandonment of the 
materialistic view of the universe that genuine religion has always 
Jemanded. For example, when it seemed likely that the stars were only 
a few hundred miles above the earth, the notion of the stellar universe 
as a big place was feasible; today, when astronomers tell us they can 
only make sense of their measurements by assuming that our sun is but 
one start in a galaxy of over 100,000,000 which light itself takes 60,000 
years to cross, and even this is only one of innumerable galaxies all 
receding away from each other at incredible speeds—can we make any 
sense at all of the word “ distance ” in terms like these? Are we not 
compelled to recognize that space and time are abstractions? Again, 
so long as the physical world was supposed to consist of four elements 
(albeit elements with “ spiritual ” qualities), the notion of the universe 
as all composed of *‘ stuff” was feasible: today, when physicists tell 
us that the ultimate constituents of matter must be both particles and 
waves at the same time, must be able to jump from one place to 
another without passing through the space in between, and may well 
be appearing continually from literally nowhere throughout space— 
can we make any sense at all of the word “ stuff” in terms like these? 
Are we not compelled to recognize that matter is also only an 
abstraction? (One distinguished physicist has called the particles of 

modern physics “ hypostatized interactions ”.) This is the real sense 
in which science today is less materialistic than it used to be—/t 
pushes the analysis of the world in material categories much farther than it has 
ever been push ed before, with the result that. ne are practically forced to 
recognize that these categories are only abstractions. 


' This is the vital truth in the case elaborated by Karl Heim in his most important book The 
Transformation of the Scientific World-View, where he speaks of modern science destroying the 
false absolutes of space, time, matter, etc. Unfortunately even he assumed that science itself had 
earlier erected these false absolutes, although his own argument suggests otherwise. 
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Indeed, it may well be that some branches of science are pushing us 
even further, to the extent of actually suggesting the true character of 
the real universe that we know in experience prior to the process of 
abstraction that takes place when we adopt a utilitarian concern. 
There cannot be anything more than suggestion here, for science 
cannot itself go beyond the logical limits of its own methodology. It 
is therefore quite possible for a materialist to make all the findings of 
modern science fit his presuppositions, if he is determined to do so, 
and if he does he will also be able to give his own account of the re- 
markable way in which physicists are finding today that they can derive 
many of the so-called “ basic laws of physical nature” from the 
calculus originally developed by the “ communication theorists ” to 
describe what happens when people communicate. To my mind, 
however, this development suggests almost inescapably that the world 
which science studies in its own abstracted way is indeed the world of 
persons-in-relationship, as genuine religion has always claimed—or,to 
put it another way, that all material objects, from atoms to stars, are 
really aspects of our communications with each other. And this seems 
to me to be borne out most strikingly by the findings of psychoanalysis, 
which show that in dreams and other “ relaxed ” states, when our 
organizing conscious minds are off their guard, apparently impersona! 
objects appear to be able to symbolize our largely repressed problems of 
personal relationship. The significance of this, it seems to me, is that 
every object as we actually know it 7s an interpersonal object, a word 
in the discourse between man and man before the face of God, as the 
Jews used to put it: we only picture the world as an impersonal 
“place” by repressing the personal aspects of our knowledge out of con- 
sciousness, which we do because we try to live in the world on an J/-/f, 
utilitarian basis. Psychoanalysis shows us from its own point of view 
what genuine religion has always maintained, that our ordinary way 
of living is an escape from, or a dodging of, real life—and when 
Freud described real life as ‘“ love-life,” and referred to love as 
“eternal eros,” he surely came very close indeed to the religious 
point of view, even though he called himself an atheist in his re- 
action against religion that had become falsified. 

So I believe that we are today witnessing something rather like the 
explosion of materialism from within, by virtue of the enormous 
growth that has taken place in our material knowledge since the 
scientific revolution; and corresponding to this I believe that the 
enormous increase in our practical ability to manipulate matter, which 
has come about through the application of science, is forcing us to 
question the materialistic outlook in life itself. So long as men lived 
largely by the cultivation of nature, and their ability to manipulate the 
physical world was restricted to the adaptation and refinement of 
natural forms, it was possible for civilization as a whole to ignore, for 
ali practical purposes, the question “ What is it all for? ” The work of 
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survival was so all-compelling that it could appear to be its own 
justification, or to be justified in mythological terms by the claim that 
it was done as the will of God. The collective desire of a group for 
survival could be represented mythologically as an ultimate good 
demanding the total sacrifice of the individual, in a way which modern 
totalitarian states only copy rather ineffectively, and it was possible for 
men to “ sublimate ” their deep lack of satisfaction in personal life into 
great causes, inv olving war and _ conquest in the name of a quasi- 
religious “ glory ” ot “honour.” Today, when man’s technological 
power is so tremendously increased, the hollowness of mythological 
justifications is becoming almost inescapable. Modern weapons make 
war so horrible that “ glory ” loses all meaning, and we are more or 
less forced to dig down and uncover the true sources of human 
aggressiveness in the dissatisfactions of personal life, while at the same 
time the increase in material welfare has reached the stage where the 
work of achieving it no longer provides its own justification, and men 
are almost compelled to face up to the fact that the ultimate business 
of life has to do with the enjoyment of something in personal relation- 
ships. I am not saying that because of science and technology Utopia 
is just around the corner: I am as well aware as any of my more 
pessimistic religious brethren that what lies round the corner may be 
universal destruction or 1984. What I am saying is that the practical 
advances of technology resulting from the application of science bring 
the distorted character of our ordinary life to the surface, where in 
earlier ages men could and usually did avoid facing up to it, except 
where they were directly challenged by religious revelation. 

This brings me to the final point I want to make concerning the so- 
called “ages of faith.” I have tried to show that, far from being 
genuinely religious periods, they were (sere when, for the most part, 
the language of religion was used to disguise the age-old materialism 
of the human race: I want to conclude by drawing attention to the 
fact that this could only be done by preventing people from ever giving 
uninhibited attention to the material aspect of life. Modern science and 
technology expose the incompleteness of material preoccupation 
precisely because they explore the material aspect of life as far as they 
can. In earlier ages, prior to the scientific revolution, men in general 
were able to avoid facing up to the universal distortion of life pre- 
cisely because the religious disguises applied to the material aspect 
of life had the effect of limiting the exploration of it. On the practical 
side, false religion ensousaed the fear of /ubris, and to a greater or 
lesser degree sanctified the ordinary “ natural ” patterns of life as 
expressing the divine will, so that men were inhibited from doing 
anything other than cultivate nature; while in the realm of investi- 
gation and understanding, the exploration of how the world works 
materially was inhibited by the fact that scientific, artistic and religious 
questions were all muddled up together, and never properly dis- 
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tinguished from one another in their logical purpose. Psychoanalysis 
has an important lesson to teach us here, I think, in its doctrine of 
“ projection.”” A neurotic individual seeks to escape from the full 
impact of personal relationships by “ projecting” feelings derived 
from his experience of them into the material world (usually in a 
quasi-“ religious,” mythological form); this makes him compulsively 
attached to certain patterns of material action, and inhibited, for this 
reason, in both his actual use of material things and his understanding 
of how they work. It seems to me that there is a remarkable parallel 
here with the history of the human race prior to the scientific 
revolution. Its religious ideas have indeed been, as Freud saw, 
neurotic—not because religious belief as such is neurotic, but because 
genuine religious awareness of the spiritual én Suman life has been 
avoided by “ projecting” the feelings associated with it into the 
material cosmos: and this has led on the one hand to a compulsive 
preoccupation with material things, and at the same time to an in- 
hibition of real living contact with them. As I have tried to show in 
detail elsewhere, “natural philosophy” prior to the scientific 
revolution was a hopeless logical muddle between questions of 
religious significance, questions of artistic pattern and questions of 
material use, and the result was that none of the questions ever got answered 
properly. 'T he scientific revolution happened when this muddle began 
to get sorted out, and it was something like the lifting of the neurosis 
in this respect, that the exploration of the material aspect of life did 
then begin to proceed in an uninhibited way. 

To my mind this means that modern science is a profoundly religious 
phenomenon, not only in where it is going, but in its origin. I do not 
think it is any accident that the scientific revolution occurred in 
Christendom, and nowhere else: I think this is directly connected with 
Christ’s claim to have brought a new kind of religious revelation, one 
which would not only jerk a small group of people into getting their 
view of the world the right way up, but would also have a much 
broader effect, working underground i in the world like the mustard 
seed, almost in spite of men’s intentions, in such a way as to usher in 
the age of the whole world’s redemption from its 4ge-old illusions. 
The first part of the work of the scientific movement was necessarily 
negative to some extent, in that it both depended upon, and led to, 
the removal of false “ spiritual > notions from men’s vision of the 
material world, and at the same time depended upon, and led to, the 
destruction of false religious taboos upon material action in the world. 
In our own day this first negative phase of the movement is coming 
to an end, and our great need is for the scientific and technological era 
in which we live to discover its own true religious character. This 
is the challenge which all that is genuine in established religion must 
meet—but it can do so only if it is liberal enough to be able to recognize 

1 In my article “Where is Science Taking Us?” in The Student World, No. 3, 1958. 
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that a large proportion of the religious inheritance of the past must 
now be cast into the flames as neurotic superstition. 


[V.—LIBERAL RELIGION AND THE PHILOSOPHER 
By 
PHILIP LEON 


Professor of Classics, University of Leicester 


Beloved, now we are the children of God, and it has not yet been manifested 
what we shall be. But we know that if it is manifested, we shall be like him, 
because we shall see him as he is. And everyone who rests his hope on him purifies 
himself as he is pure.! 


Ir one wanted to give in a nutshell the specifically Christian element 
in our mixed civilization, the specifically Christian view, not so much 
of God as of man, of his good and goal or destiny, one could 
scarcely choose better words than these, especially when taken in 
conjunction with Paul’s words, “ For now we see through a glass 
darkly : but then face to face: now I know in part, but then shall I 
know even as also I am known.’ It is well to think of the original 
Greek of all these verses, in order to remind ourselves of the meeting, 
so momentous for us, of Greek with Greek, of the new with the old 
Greek. How, according to the old Greek, Aristotle for example, 
are we to set about finding the ‘e/os and agathon, the end, goal, 
purpose or destiny and the good of man? Exactly as we set about 
finding these things in the case of a horse. We find the /ggos or 
horos, the definition or limit, of the horse—that is to day, his genus 
and differentia or specific ergon or function—then the aret¢é or goodness 
of that function, and we conclude that the energeia or practice of 
that goodness is the good of and for the horse, his purpose and 
fulfilment. So we must do with man. Against this the new Greek 
objects : Whatever may be the case with the horse, you cannot do 
that with man. For man is not there before you to define. Man is 
a peculiar creature, one who is never “all there,” neither he nor 
the eye to see or the mind to define him with. He is not wholly in 
his brief all but non-existent, undefinable present, nor is he wholly 
in his longer and definable but non-existent past. He is wholly only 
in his future, which is yet to be and so has not yet been manifested 
and cannot be defined. For your /ogos or definition he is and will 
be what he has been ; for our e/pis or hope he is what he will be. 
For you he must be what he has become, for us he must become 
what he is. He cannot proceed towards his good by /ogos, definition, 


1; Jn. iti, 2 f. 21 Cor. xiii, 12. 
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He must proceed towards an undefined and undefinable goal by 
elpis, hope, by a kind of delicate radar guidance to which he must 
keep himself indefinitely sensitive by purification, practising all 
righteousness meticulously and watching and praying, lest he either 
stay stuck in the rut of superstition, mistaking superstition for 
religion, or throw away the baby with the bathwater, mistaking 
religion for superstition. 

In our modern scientific civilization it is the old Greek, his /ogos, 
that has prevailed. We now know, of course, much more about 
man and his world than Aristotle did. Therefore, some think, we 
now really are in a position to do what he asked, to define from the 
facts both what man is and what he is to be. But facts, however 
numerous and exact, are just facta, things that have happened or been, 
and they can only teach us about the limits reached by what has 
been: ores or limit is for Aristotle synonymous with /ogos or 
definition. And those who claim to get their guidance from the 
definable facts delude themselves. They really take their hopes and 
ideals from some other source than the facts, attending, unscienti- 
fically, only to those facts which support these hopes and ideals, as 

did, for example, the nineteenth century believers in evolutionary 
progress, and as still do their heirs, the Marxist believers in the 
Dialectic. Otherwise, they would have to be satisfied with limits 
for man which would certainly not have been accepted by Aristotle, 
who, after all, included in his definition of man his participation 
in the immortal or the divine. No, the service of our advancing 
knowledge is rather that for guidance it sends us back, definitely 
and finally, to religion, the religion of the new Greek, and to the 
ultimates of that and of all religion. This does not mean, however, 
that the so-called contradiction between science and religion has 
been eliminated or even mitigated. It has, on the contrary, been 
sharpened, and those who think otherwise sadly misinterpret the 
more modest temper of science and science-influenced philosophy 
as compared to what these were in the nineteenth century. By the 
contradiction I do not mean the contradiction between religious 
people and scientists, who can be the most unscientific of all men 
both in what they support and in what they oppose, once they get 
outside their special field, being only too glad to take a holiday 
from the rigour of their method, understandably if not excusably. 
I mean the contradiction between the attempts of each one of us 
to express verbally his own religious beliefs even to himself and 
the logic of science or knowledge working in him as it should 
work and not as it may chance to work in the relaxations of this 
or that scientist. And by “ science ” I mean not so much the physical 
sciences as the sciences of man : psychology, sociology, anthropology, 
archaeology, history—not least of all, the history and psychology 
of religion itself. 
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The contradiction has been sharpened through two things: the 
advance of science and the consequent deep-rooted empiricism 
which, spreading beyond the field of science, has now become an 
inseparable, because generally unconscious, habit of the modern 
intellect. The advance consists in the detailed filling-in of the fields 
of knowledge and the increased number of these fields, so that no 
interstice is left through which any reality can emerge so as to make 
some experiential impact upon us, if that reality is not either the 
actual or the potential object of some particular science. But the 
reality of God is neither of these. The empiricism allows us, on the 
one hand, to accept any idea, however improbable or contrary to 
commonsense on the face of it, provided it explains something in 
particular in our experience. You: :may, for example, assert the 
continuous self-creation of the physical universe out of nothing, 
provided this helps you to explain something, if only some smudges 
on your photographic plates. But, on the other hand, this same 
empiricism shuts every avenue of the mind, makes one ab initio 
impervious psychologically, in the most comprehensive sense of 
this term, to any idea, however irrefutable or necessary logically, 
theologically or ontologically, which explains nothing in particular 
even though it may explain everything in general. The response 
such an idea provokes is of the sort which silences all argument : 
“So what?” or, in more classic language, “ What is this Hecuba 
to us?” But the idea of God, just because it is the answer to 
everything, cannot explain anything in particular. Unless, perhaps, 
man himself be such a particular—that is to say, man not just as a 
physical or even as a psycho-physical being, but man in his wholeness, 
individuality, freedom, creativity, immortality, spirituality. But that 
wholeness, individuality, freedom, creativity, immortality, spirituality, 
that one form of many names, is precisely the nature of man, his 
telos or completion, which is never properly there to point to: it 
is not yet manifest but still to seek, as mysterious, as unobjectitiable 
as God himself, to be manifested only along with God himself, 
and the search for it, is, in fact, the same as the search for God: 
we are “hid in God” and only by knowing him can we know 
ourselves ; nothing less than this is involved in our being children 
of God and nothing less is intended in this epistle of John’s. There 
is left, then, only the search for God, which certainly is there, as 
particular evidence for God, as the only particular item in the 
universe to be explained by the idea of God. 

Nor can we point, for this purpose, to some general feature of 
the universe. We can no longer, of course, point to its beautiful 
order. For, in the first place, that order has been found to be neither 
as great nor as beautiful as it was once supposed to be. In the second 
place order, it may plausibly be argued, is simply the correlative 
of disorder or randomness ; the existence of the latter necessarily 
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involves the co-existence of the former, and neither requires any 
more explanation than does the existence of anything at all rather 
than nothing, a problem which is on a par with the question how 
many angels could dance on the point of a needle, one of those 
medieval triflings indulged in by over-subtle minds w hich had neither 
useful research work nor crossword puzzles to occupy them. Could 
we argue that if the universe does not make complete sense, there 
must be something which does, if only to explain the incomplete 
sense which the universe does make, and say that that something 
is God? If we did, we should come up against the objection that 
the idea of complete sense is itself complete nonsense, “ sense ” 
being only a relative notion, and that “the universe” is in this 
context a meaningless term. 

Such, then, is the modesty of contemporary science and science- 
directed philosophy. It makes it impossible for any educated or 
slightly educated man to rest in any particular reasoned formulation 
of his faith. This, however, is not a regrettable situation, but, on 
the contrary, one to rejoice in, and that is why I am speaking here, 
not only of it, but for it, for its anti-religion, taking upon myself 
the part of Devil’s Advocate which I think every religiously-minded 
man should endeavour to fulfil not only conscientiously, but 
religiously and gladly, as the very essence of religious apologetics. 
For it is no small thing to have a virtue made a necessity, to be 
compelled by law, as it were, the law of logic, to refrain from resting 
in the formulation of our faith instead of in our faith or in God 
himself. It is no small thing to be forced to realize that religion is 
more a mode of accepting and responding to than of explaining the 
universe, of standing up to than of understanding the facts, and 
that the only way to profess it is to live it and not to kill “ for the 
sake of an iota.” (Think what the debate would be like in our day 
with A- and H-bombs as arguments to settle iota’s business instead 
of clubs if we could still get excited about verbal religion!) “ Who 
beholds Me formulates it not, and whoso formulates Me beholds 
Me not. A man who beholds and then formulates is veiled from Me 
by the formulation.” So runs the saying of a Muslim saint. Similarly 
Kafka remarked : “ Whoever has faith cannot define it, and whoever 
has none can only give a definition which lies under the shadow 
of grace withheld. The man of faith cannot speak and the man of 
no faith ought not to speak.” 

We can only speak of seeking God. ‘The search is, of course, 
not a mere or fruitless search. It is also a finding—of fruits of the 
Spirit given in that search: love, hope, courage, direction and a 
growing certitude. But the finding is still a seeking and what has 
been found is always still to seek. There must be many who can 
point to a definite date when they say they have found God. But 
if they were true seekers before finding, seekers they still are, surely, 
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though with a difference, it is true. The difference, I suggest, is 
this : before, they sought to find what they should find ; now they 
are secking to find what it is precisely they have found. 

But whom can we say we worship ? Only the un-manifested 
God, the God whom we do not point to, and so image or define, 
either through miracle or through Nature, either through history 
or some selected part of it, or through detailed divine direction and 
intervention, daily or occasional, in our personal lives, either through 
some special feeling or mystical experience, or even through general 
dialectic demonstration. It is the God whom certain philosophers, 
to denote his transcendence of all manifestation and formulation, 
the impossibility of turning him into a thing or object, have called 
“the Nothing.” That is indeed “the God of the philosophers ” 
with a vengeance who has been contrasted with “the God of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob.” But can such a God be worshipped ? 
Well, it is, indeed, true that, with all his manifold and strange 
perversities, man’s strongest passion has always been for God made 
manifest in one or other of the above ways. And any least satisfac- 
tion, or promise of satisfaction, of that passion has been the spur to his 
most striking efforts and achievements. I use the word “ striking ” 
advisedly : the most striking, the most b/itxkrieg. But have these 
efforts and achievements been also the most perdurable, counting 
in centuries, and the most human ? That is to be doubted. What is 
mote, it is to be doubted whether, if we could establish the psychology 
of worship, that psychology would show actual, as distinguished 
from ostensive, worship, even in the case of the simplest and most 
primitive men, in any age or religion, to have been other than the 
worship of un-manifested God, the un-formulable inexpressible 
giving of the worshippet’s most secret and inaccessible self to the 
inscrutable, un-formulable God, the Nothing, while creeds and 
other verbal expressions, everything said about or to God, served, 
like images and genuflexions or other gestures, only somehow to 
concentrate or focus him, helping him pretty much as the tea-leaves 
help the fortune-teller, who does not trouble himself about the 
exact brand or quality of the tea-leaves: he attends through them 
rather than to them. How else can we explain the fact that great 
saints have troubled so little to question or change the most 
incongruous theologies or stories about God? How else explain 
the fact that we may sometimes recognize a true man of prayer 
even in the man who says he prays to the Sacred Cow, or the Sacred 
Crocodile or the Sacred Elephant? Miracles have always been a 
great stumbling-block to the modern mind. But no one can deny 
or question the greatest miracle of all: this is the way their true 
but hidden faith has so often saved men from the consequences of 
the overt formulation of that faith, the way their steadfast gazing 
upon the invisible has preserved their souls from petrifaction by 
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the Gorgon-head of formulation visibly held out before them. 
Perhaps the true formulation of all real faith, of the faith of the 
most sophisticated as of the most unsophisticated man, should be 
that given for her own faith by the ignorant negress in William 
Faulkner’s Requiem for a Nun: “I don’t know what I believe, but 
I believe.” 

Yet Christianity, besides having the most elaborate theology of 
any religion, except, perhaps, the Hindu, is, of course, the religion 
of God manifested, manifested in his dealings with Abraham, Isaac 
and Jacob and with the people of Israel, manifested uniquely in 
Jesus Christ. But Christianity is also the teligion of paradox. For 
what is the manifestation its imagination has dwelt on most frequently 
and in the greatest detail throughout the ages? It is not the 
Resurrection, though this is, of course, the most important of all 
doctrinally. It is a signal manifestation of the absence of God, of 
God-forsakenness, of Jesus on the cross when, for all that was manifest 
or apparent, God was not. And what is the lesson it teaches us ? 
Jesus pointed the lesson by beginning to quote Psalm XXII. In 
that psalm the author, after out-doing the gloomiest modern 
Existentialist in his picture of the God-forsaken human condition, 
proceeds, not to deny God, but, for no particular reason, to exalt 
and exult in him and to foretell the wonders he will work for him. 
Jesus’ last words were also his last will and testament given to his 
followers, the new testament re-afirming the old. By means of 
those words he recalled to his immediate audience, and bequeathed 
to the future and the world, that which the psalm so faithfully 
exemplifies : the peculiar faith of his people, inherited from Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob, which constituted what was, from the point of 
view of history, their peculiar option of God and, from the point 
of view of grace, God’s peculiar adoption of them. Through that 
faith each time they had reason to think and to say that God was 
not, when a new Hitler arose who all but annihilated them, they 
confidently announced anew the marvellous life God had in store 
for them. That is the faith which informs the Epistle of John: 
is the faith of Christianity, of the Christianity which made it well 
for Dostoevsky to sum up the effect on him of his long and terrible 
exile in Siberia in these words : “I have now desires and hopes which 
before I did not even imagine.” 

Intellectually, we of this age are also God-forsaken. God is 
perforce absent from our universe of intellectual discourse. Of 
every province of that universe, taken one by one, each of us may say, 
indeed must say, what Laplace said to Napoleon of the prov ince 
of astro-physics: “I have no need of that hypothesis ”—the 
hypothesis of God; “ God does not come into it.” But those of us 
who are religious will also say—it is the only thing we can say 
without any reservation, caution or proviso—‘ We believe—and we 
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offer this credo neither as an explanation nor as a consequence of 
anything in particular, but only as a description or manifesto of 
pure faith, as a declaration of a venture, choice or parti pris—we 
believe, for no particular reason, that the man who in the most 
desperate hour of his life faces nothing and draws fresh hope from 
it, the man who jn his deepest prayer, leaving behind him the worlds 
of the senses, of the intellect, of the imagination and of personal 
memory and collective tradition, ‘ naughting’ himself, faces, in 
the “cloud of Unknowing,” nothing, and by giving himself un- 
conditionally to it becomes something more than he was before, 
the man who, having reached the limit in any world of human 
endeavour, faces nothing and is inspired by it to set up new horizons 
for old, the so-called ‘ creative’ man, these men and others who 
variously come to limits and, facing nothing are enriched and so 
enrich others with life more abundant, all these undaunted and 
undefeated nihilists, we believe, face, in that nothing, God, the 
Creator of all out of nothing. We are the children of that God 
and in him are both our being and our good. These are what they 
shall be, and this has not yet been manifested. But we shall be 
like him.” As Christians we shall add, further, “We commit 
ourselves to the way of Christ, or Christ the way, as the surest, 
because the most difficult, the most limit-defying, way to this 
confrontation and to the ultimate vision spoken of by John and 
Paul. By this way, to him whose we are, we will give ourselves.” 
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Firry years ago, Dean Inge’s well-known book, Faith and its 
Psychology, was published. In the intervening years it has been widely 
read and extensively used. But in these same intervening years the 
patterns of psychological thinking have changed so greatly that, : 
another book were to be published with the same title today, 
would be a very different kind of book. Much of what Dean ies 
wrote sounds oddly irrelevant today ; yet the basic principles for 
which he contended receive better support from contemporary 
psychology than they did from the psychology of his own day. 

The principles which Dean Inge tried to establish were clearly 
stated in the introduction to his book. They are (1) to show that 
faith is “‘a normal and healthy part of human nature ” ; (2) to show 
that faith “‘ demands the actual reality of its objects ” ; (3) to show 
that “errors and defects in religious belief have been due to a 
tendency to arrest the development of faith prematurely, by annexing 
it to some one faculty to the exclusion of others ” ; (4) to show that 
“ faith claims the whole man.” Of these four, the second is more 
properly philosophical than psychological in its reference, and 
therefore does not quite come within the compass of this discussion. 
The other three are still wholly relevant to a psychological enquiry. 
In one form or another they are reiterated as Dean Inge draws 
toward the close of his argument. “ There must be a unifying 
principle,” he says, “in which the different activities of our nature 
are harmonized as activities of ome person, directed toward one 
satisfying end. It is in this unifying experience that Faith for the 
first time comes fully into its own.”? “ The faculties of our mind 
must be really united before Faith can really come into its own. 
The will, feeling and intellect cannot be driven like horses in a 
Russian troika, side by side.’ 

With principles like these, modern psychology could feel at 
home. But the older psychology with which Dean Inge worked 


IW. R. Inge, Faith and its Psychology, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1910. p.v. 
2Ibid., p. 231. 
3Ibid., p. 233. 
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was not at home with them in the same way ; and the reasons for 
the difference are significant. 

There is, of course, one complicating factor that must be allowed 
for at the outset. Dean Inge writes more as a philosopher than as a 
psychologist, and draws his examples from philosophical and 
theological, rather than from psychological writings. When dealing 
with feeling, his main concern is with Schleiermacher and Lotze. 
When dealing with acts of will, his main concern is with philosophical 
and theological voluntarism. And when dealing with the intellect, 
his main concern is with philosophical and theological rationalism. 

Leaving this philosophical emphasis aside, our concern is with 
the specifically psychological concepts which governed his argument. 
Two of these are of primary importance : (1) the concept of instinct ; 
and (2) the tripartite division of mental life into thinking, feeling 
and willing. Of these, the latter exercises more influence over his 
argument than does the former. With Ward and Stout, he accepts 
the three-fold division of the mind which Kant, building on Tetens, 
had made regulative for philosophy, and which philosophical 
psychology took over. It is only natural, therefore, that this should 
provide much of the framework ‘of Dean ‘Inge’ S thinking. “* What is 
the seat of Faith 2?” he asks ; “ Does it spring from the intellectual 
side of our Nature? ... Or shall we... make religion a matter of 
feeling ? . Or shall we follow the voluntarists, and make Faith 
an affair of choice, an act of will?” 

With the best will in the world, it is always difficult to start with 
this tripartite division of mental life and achieve a real unity. Dean 
Inge is quite clear, however, on the need for this unity. “ We are 
not to suppose,’ > he says, “that there are three Faiths—that of the 
scientist, that of the artist, and that of the moralist.”? The problem 
of finding psychological arguments to justify the unity which faith 
demanded, however, was a problem from which Dean Inge never 
escaped. He does suggest two lines of solution. One of them is 
provided by the psychological theory of instinct. Following his 
question as to whether Faith should be explained in terms of intellect, 


feeling or will, he goes on to say: “ None of them singly, nor all 
of them collectively, are adequate to the idea of Faith. Faith is 
something deeper, more immortal, more fundamental . . . Behind 


all these determinations lies the deepseated religious instinct of 
impulse.’ “It emerges into consciousness as a vague instinct,” which 
is “ potentially rich in varied contents,” and seeks various forms 
into which it may enter, but never loses its fundamental underlying 
unity.‘ 

His other line of solution reflects the rational emphasis current 

Mbid., p. 41. 

2Ibid., p. 231. 


3Ibid., p. 42. 
4ibid., p. 223. 
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both in philosophy and in British psychology at the beginning of 
the century. “ The life of reason,” he says, “ is the life of the perfect 
man.”! He refers with approval to an attitude in the philosophy 
of religion which “ vindicates for intellect the place of honour in 
religious Faith.”? ‘“‘ The intellect,” he says, “is the latest born of 
our faculties . . . there is a very true sense in which it is king.” 
This does not mean that the intellect overpowers feeling and volition. 
Rather one should say that reason, intellect or knowledge (he uses 
the terms almost interchangeably at times) has the peculiar capacity 
of drawing the other two into its fold. Just as, for Kant, any apparent 
rift between the practical and the theoretical is still “a rift within 
reason,’’* so he feels that “in the life of reason, thus conceived, 
the moral and aesthetic consciousness find their full satisfaction.’ 


As Dean Inge was writing, new currents of psychological thought 
were already moving which promised to change the nature of his 
argument, undermining the positions he adopted to support his 
main principles, though leaving the principles themselves unaffected. 

The year which saw the publication of his book saw also the 


establishment of the International Psychoanalytic Association with 
Sigmund Freud as its president. Freud’s general influence on modern 
psychology has been enduring, though many of his specific theories 
have been discarded. ‘This general influence has been exerted in 
three particular ways. One has to do with his treatment of instinct ; 
another with his treatment of authority and spontaneity ; and a third 
with his attitude to the functioning of the personality as a whole. 

Dean Inge tried to root faith in an instinctive impulse which was 
an expression of the whole person. In this concept of instinct he 
diverged from contemporary emphases in psychology, though he 
could claim support from philosophy. The current psychological 
tendency was to think in terms of discrete specific instincts, each 
forming an identifiable segment of a person’s natural endowment, 
operating in a definable area, and showing a fairly clear pattern of 
behaviour. The nineteenth century had developed “a series of 
exquisitely clear inventories of animal instincts, several of which 
had shown the relation of human instincts to those at the pre-human 
level.”* Dean Inge’s appeal to instinct reflected this contemporazy 
concern, but his thought diverged from current theory in its 

bid., p. 233. 

2Ibid., p. 188. 


233. 
. 149. 


p. 233. 
6G. Murphy, Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, Harcourt Brace and Co., N.Y., 1949, 
Pp. 403. 
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emphasis on instinct as an expression of the whole person. Support 
for his position was to come from the new Freudian theory. For 
Freud, instinct was not a segment of the person’s natural endowment ; 
the whole natural endowment was instinctual, and tended to operate 
as a whole. This aspect of Freudian thought has had profound 
influence, virtually displacing the theory of specific instincts current 
in Dean Inge’s day. 

The second feature of Freud’s thinking has contributed to an 
understanding of the psychology of faith by the way in which it 
has brought a problem into clear focus, rather than by any solution 
it has offered. Running all through Freud’s theories is the sharp 
antithesis of authority and spontancity. The impulses of the Id 
are characterized by spontaneity, the regulations of the Superego 
by authority. Tension between them is inescapable, and this tension 
provides the constant atmosphere in which all that is of value in 
character and personality develops. The existence of this inescapable 
conflict is one of the most formative assumptions of Freudian thought. 
Its importance is shown by the way it has persisted in the thinking 
of neo-Freudians who claim to have moved away from much of the 
specific content of the Master’s theories. 

Freudian psychoanalysis pointed out the crucial importance of 
this problem; contemporary studies in psychotherapy and in 
counselling are trying to discover a solution in something analogous 
to what C. G. Jung called the transcendent function, that 1s, a 
relationship in which the conflict of authority and spontaneity 1s 
superseded. In a good deal of contemporary thinking, this new 
kind of relationship is held to be largely responsible for any success 
which psychotherapy and counselling achieve. 

David Roberts spoke for others as well as himself when he said 
that “the more conscience and impulse are in conflict with each 
other, the more compulsive does the expression of both become.”! 
It has, therefore, become a major object of therapy to create a 
relationship in which this conflict is transcended. When this 
relationship is achieved, it becomes itself a curative factor. “‘ The 
newer psychotherapy,” says C. R. Rogers, “ stresses the therapeutic 
relationship itself as a growth experience.”? Whitaker and Malone 
specifically state that there exists an interpersonal relationship 
between therapist and patient which is the basic feature in the process 
of therapy.s Several writers haye commented on the fact that, 
although different psychotherapists operate with very different views 
as to the nature of neurotic disorder, they have achieved surprisingly 
similar results. “JI was impressed,” writes Dr. Paul Johnson, 
reviewing a recent book on the development of psychotherapy, 


“by the breadth of the theories presented, each with a distinctive 
1D. Roberts, Psychotherapy and the Christian View of Man, Scribners, 1950, p. 99. 
2C. R. Rogers, Counselling and Psychotherapy, Houghton Mifflin, 1942, p. 30. 
3C, A. Whitaker & T. P. Malone, The Roots of Psychotherapy, Blakiston Co., 1953, p. 62. 
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emphasis, yet often converging on basic agreements. One of these 
agreements to note is the conviction that the personality and skill 
of the therapist is more important than differences in theory.” 
“In the search for a common denominator in the therapeutic 
process,” say Whitaker and Malone, “one must disregard a great 
part of the explicit formulation of what all therapists . . . think 
happens in the therapeutic process. The common denominator is 
the interpersonal relationship.”? 

Part of the difficulty which one has in reading some of the 
literature of modern psychotherapy stems from the way in which the 
psychotherapist has to invent new words, or use old words with 
a new connotation, in order to describe the interpersonal relationship 
which is healing in its very nature, and which transcends the 
traditional categories of authority and spontaneity. The reader may 
find difficulty in his use of terms like empathy, introjection, par- 
ticipation, acceptance, honesty and permissiveness ; but the use of 
such terms, though difficult, does indicate the vital importance 
which the therapist attaches to the kind of communication occurring 
in this interpersonal relationship. “It is increasingly widely 
recognized,” writes D. M. Rioch in a survey of contemporary 
psychotherapy, “ that a great deal goes on in psychotherapy which 
is quite unknown at present or is vaguely referred to in terms such 
as ‘rapport’ and ‘ empathy ’.”3 “Whatever the basis of rapport and 
empathy may be, it would seem that the important factor in therapy 
is the reliability of the communication which occurs in these states ”.4 

“.. the fact of continuing communication with the therapist is 
of equal or greater importance than the content of the communica- 
tion.”> Harry Stack Sullivan described the, relationship which 
transcends the categories of authority and spontaneity as being 
a relationship of participation. “‘ The actions or operations from 
which psychiatric information is derived are events in interpersonal 
fields which include the psychiatrist,” and “‘ in which the psychiatrist 
participates.”® This does not mean that therapist and client participate 
on a basis of equality. “From beginning to end, to the best of 
his ability, the psychiatrist . . . keeps to the business of being an 
expert; that is, he remains one who, theoretically and in fact, deals 
with his patients only because he (the psychiatrist) has had the 
advantage of certain unique training and experience, which make 
him able to help them.”?’ He is an expert who participates expertly, 
but not with any Freudian type of authoritarianism. 

IP. E. Johnson, reviewing Progress in Psychotherapy, Grune & Stratton, 1956. 


2C. A. Whitaker & T. P. Malone, op. cit., p. 65. 

3D. M. Rioch, “Theories of Psychotherapy,” in Current Trends in Psychological Theory, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1951, p. 159. 

4Ibid., p. 161. 

SIbid., p. 154. 

6H. S. Sullivan, The Interpersonal Theory of Psychiatry, W.W. Norton & Co., 1953, p. 13. 

6H. S. Sullivan, The Psychiatric Interview, W. W. Norton & Co., 1954, p. 36. 
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This is as true of counselling as of therapy. “ The counselling 
process,” writes Sullivan, “occurs not in the subject or object of 
the counselling situation, but in the situation which is created 
between them.” The significant way in which the authoritarian 
emphasis is transcended is suggested by the very name used by one 
of the most influential schools of modern counselling—Non-Directive 
Counselling. C. R. Rogers says that the essence of counselling lies 
in a unity of experiencing. Healing occurs “when there is this 
complete unity, singleness, fulness of experiencing . . . In these 
moments there is, to borrow Buber’s phrase, a real ‘I-Thou’ 
relationship . . . its rewarding character lies within the process 
itself.” The strength of the relationship lies partly in its ability 
to hold authority and freedom in mutual coexistence, without 
conflict. 

In the light of this emphasis, a casual remark made by Dr. A. 
Graham Ikin is very suggestive. Speaking about the records of 
Christ’s healings in the New Testament, she says: “... we never 
hear of him turning from one in genuine distress where he perceived 
there was faith enough to enable him to act without overruling our human 
freedom and responsibility.” 

The third aspect of Freud’s persisting influence has to do with 
ideas about the functioning of the personality as a whole. In this 
matter, his influence coalesces with that of a number of other 
developments in modern psychology which, taken together, provide 
new support for Dean Inge’s contention that personality functions 
as a whole in the act of faith. From an increasing variety of sources, 
evidence has been accumulating to support the view that “ the 
organism always behaves as a unified whole and not as a series of 
differentiated parts.’ 

In 1906, four years before the appearance of Dean Inge’s book, 
Sherrington published his influential study of Zhe Integrative . Action 
of the Nervous System, with its suggestion that an isolated reaction 
was a convenient abstraction, and that the nervous system was by 
nature integrative. In the next quarter-century a number of 
physiological studies, notably those by Lashley and Franz, gave 
added support to this suggestion. In 1933, Kurt Goldstein pu blished 
Der Aufbau der Organismus, which was translated into English in 
1939 and has probably become the most influential single exposition 
of this point of view. Goldstein made a special study of F brain-injured 
people during and after World War I, and came to the conclusion 
that when the organism behaves normally it acts as a whole. The 
so- -called drives, like sex and power, can be properly understood 

“ only if one considers them outside of their appearance in isolation, 


and looks at their appearance in the natural life of the organism, 
1C. R. Rogers, “Persons or Science?” in the American Psychologist, X, 7. July, 1955. 
2A. Graham Ikin, New Concepts of Healing, Association Press N.Y., 1956, p. 8 
3Hall, C. S. & Lindzey, G beories of Personality, John Wiley & Sons, 1957, p. 297. 
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where they present themselves as embedded in the activities of the 
organism as a whole”! “We really must speak of a reaction-Gestalt 
which comprises the entire organism.”? Where individual drives are 
found operating in a measure of scctiiiin it is, he believes, a sign 
of abnormality. Goldstein’s incidental reference to Gestalt patterns 
indicates the support which Gestalt psychology has given to this 
emphasis. Earlier comments on psychoanalytic theory indicated its 
tendency, also, in this direction. Modern personality theory, psycho- 
therapy and counselling also support in one way or another this 
holistic emphasis.2 There is thus a cumulative emphasis on thus 
point of view from several different lines of psychological develop- 
ment. 

The final development which we should note has to do with the 
nature of reason. It tends to undermine Dean Inge’s appeal to reason 
as a solvent of the conflicts between the major faculties, and effectively 
counters his uncritical use of reason, knowledge and intelligence as 
virtually interchangeable terms. 

Freudianism made the first significant attack on the traditional 
importance of reason by establishing the fact that many apparently 
normal acts of reasoning were in fact rationalizations governed by 
obscure motives. But this attack, while it created a general climate 
of suspicion toward reason, could not destroy claims made for the 
legitimate exercise of reason. 

A shrewder and more penetrating attack on the importance of 
reason came from developing studies of intelligence. Six years 
before Dean Inge’s book was published, C. S$. Spearman made his 
first report on experimental studies of the nature of intelligence. 
For a quarter of a century or more, research into the nature of 
intelligence continued to be a major preoccupation of psychology. 
The first effect of these studies was to introduce more discriminating 
definitions of terms like reason, intelligence and knowledge, and to 
prevent any future use of them interchangeably. It was amply 
demonstrated, for instance, that reason and intelligence were not 
synonymous. They were closely related, it was true. In most mental 
processes they operated in conjunction, but were not therefore to 
be confused with each other. The second effect of the studies was 
to demonstrate that reason occupied a subordinate, and limited, 
position as compared with intelligence. It was significantly present 
only in a limited range of problems, as a somewhat specialized, 
rather than as a general, function of the mind. The general effect 
has been to reduce the importance of reason, and to increase the 
significance of intelligence. 

A third effect of these studies has been to give intelligence a more 


1K. Goldstein The Organism, American Book Co., 1939, p. 204. 


Ibid., p. 225. 
3For example, the writings of G. W. Allport, A. Angyal, G. Murphy, A. Meyer, A. H. Maslow, 


C. R. Rogers. 
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precise meaning. In effect, intelligence was found to consist primarily 
of an ability to grasp relationships of proportionality. Test items 
which depended most heavily on general intelligence, as distinct 
from various special abilities, for their solution, were found to be 
such items as analogies, arithmetical problems, incomplete sentences, 
and other problems whose solution required the ability to think 
in terms of proportional relationships. This intelligence expressed 
itself in two chief ways: in the ability to recognize these relationships 
when they were presented, and in the ability to discover a missing 
term in a pattern of relationships when only part of the total picture 
was given. The most obvious example of intelligence in this second 
aspect is given by the solution of incomplete analogies, however 
simple or complicated, familiar or abstruse, for example :— 
As seedling is to tree, so child is to . 
As Socrates was to Plato, so Berkeley was to... . 

The nature and quality of intelligence was found to be indicated 
by the range, quality and precision of the proportional relationships 
with which the mind could cope. For our immediate purposes, 
however, the most significant fact is that intelligent thinking of 
this type involved a venture into the unknown, on the basis of a 
relationship which was already known, but whose implications had 
not yet been spelled out for the particular situation being dealt with. 

The result of these studies of intelligence, particularly among 
Dean Inge’s own compatriots, was therefore to modify the basis of 
thinking which he had used. Instead of trying to relate faith to 
reason, it became important to relate faith to intelligence; and 
intelligence was given a more precise meaning which facilitated 
the process. 


I. 


Any contemporary attempt to deal with the psychology of faith 
will have to interpret faith in terms of these modern developments 
in psychological thought. The interesting thing is that these modern 
concepts provide a framework into w hich classical concepts of faith 
can be fitted more easily than they could be fitted into the patterns 
of psychological thought with which Dean Inge had to work. 

The modern psychological concept of the wholeness of the person, 
for instance, acting as a unity in any of a wide range of relationships, 
has greater ‘affinities with the Biblical view of man than had either 
the tripartite division of personality stemming from Kant, or the 
multipartite divisions that came in from nineteenth century biology. 
It has always been difficult to translate Biblical views of man into 
precise psychological terms. In part this was due to the Biblical 
habit of using any part of the person to represent the whole person. 
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In part it was because the holistic Biblical approach was foreign 
to the specialized interests of the earlier psychology. Modern 
psychology has much less trouble with this latter Biblical emphasis 
than did the psychology of half a century ago. As Paul Tournier 
has said‘, a doctor or psychiatrist who is sensitive to modern 
developments in psychotherapy can put himself inside the Biblical 
perspective, and absorb the Biblical view of man, with ease. As a 
consequence, the concept of faith which belongs in the context of 
the Biblical view of man finds considerable support in modern 
psychology. 

The modern psychological emphasis on wholeness of response 
has bearing also on debates about the nature of faith which have 
persisted throughout the history of the Church. The Church has 
never doubted the importance of faith ; but Churchmen have found 
it difficult to agree on the precise meaning of faith. In the New 
Testament the term normally means a trust in, or reliance on, another 
person, “a personal relationship with a personal God.’? This 
interpretation of faith is continued in the first creedal statements, 
with their assertion of belief “in” rather than belief “ that.” Even 
in the New Testament, however, the term is sometimes used metony- 
mously for the object in which one has faith, and with the passage 
of time this aspect of faith was increasingly emphasized. The 
so-called Athanasian Creed introduces its statement of Christian 
doctrines with the declaration that “‘ the Catholic faith is this” ; and 
follows its statement of doctrines with the further assertion that 
“this is the Catholic faith, which unless a man have faithfully 
and firmly believed, he shall not be able to be saved.” This aspect 
of faith is further developed in the mediaeval belief that its distinctive 
character lies in assensus, rather than in notitia or fiduia. It is 
formalized in the Roman Catholic doctrine that “Faith is a 
supernatural virtue whereby, through the inspiration and help of 
God’s grace, we believe that what God has revealed and taught us 
through the Church is true.”3 This rational emphasis on faith as 
assent to a recognized truth constitutes what Paul Tillich calls 
“ The intellectualist perversion of faith.”* The Reformation tradition, 
on the other hand, tended to emphasize fiducia rather than assensus 
as the distinctive character of faith, believing that thereby it 
recaptured the proper New Testament view. It is, says the 
Westminster Confession of Faith, an act whose principal parts “ are 
accepting, receiving and resting upon Christ alone for justification, 
sanctification and eternal life.”> The obvious difference in language 


1P. Tournier A Doctor's Case Book, S.C.M., 1954, p. 127 ff. 

2G. B. Caird, The Truth of the Gospel, Oxford, 1950, p. 144. 

3Gasparri, The Catholic Catechism, drawn up by His Eminence Peter Cardinal Gasparri, only 
authorized English translation by the Rev. Hugh Pope, O.P. London, 1934, p. 198. Quoted in 
J. Baillie, The Idea of Revelation, Columbia University Press, 1956, p. 86. 

4P. Tillich, Dynamics of Faith, Harper & Bros., 1957. 

5Chapter 14, section 2. 
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between the two points of view reflects a very considerable difference 
in interpretation. To the Roman Catholic, the Protestant view seems 
in danger of becoming emotionally flaccid. To the Protestant, the 
Roman Catholic view seems to be intellectually cold, and to have 
robbed faith of its New Testament vitality. 

In these two interpretations of the nature of faith, and even more 
in the criticisms which each side levels against the other, we find 
reflected something of the division between cognitive and emotional 
characteristic of the psychology with which Dean Inge had to work. 
The contemporary emphasis on the wholeness of the personality as 
expressed in each of its varying acts, including the act of faith, 
may help to make more generally acceptable a view of faith which 
transcends the distinction of cognition and emotion, and which 
brings us close to the dominant New Testament view of faith as 
an expression of the whole man, with fiducia and assensus embraced 
indivisibly within it. 

The problem is to determine what is the due proportion and 
relation of fiducia and assensus. There is a danger that one will revert 
to the old practice of associating the one with affective, the other 
with rational, faculties, and find oneself unable to bring them properly 
together. The New Testament avoids this danger by focussing its 
attention on the nature of the situation in which faith operates, 
rather than on the inner composition of faith itself. The evidence 
of the New Testament is overwhelmingly to the effect that faith 
operates in what we have learned to call an I-Thou relationship. 
But while for the New Testament faith seems always to be found 
in interpersonal relationships, not every interpersonal relationship 
is one of faith. Not even all relationships with God involve faith ; 
only those which belong to the realm of Grace and are concerned 
primarily with redemption. In attempting to explain the nature 
of faith the New Testament thus proceeds by attempting to describe 
with increasing precision the nature of the interpersonal relationship 
of which faith is the expression. This is a difficult procedure, though 
it may be the only procedure possible in dealing with the relatively 
new problem of I-Thou relationships. It is perhaps unfortunate 
that Christian thought, after the New Testament period, lost this 
particular approach to the serene of faith. And it may be significant 
that modern psychological thought, in its concern to find new ways 
of explaining the nature of healing interpersonal relationships, and 
of distinguishing them from degenerative interpersonal relationships, 
is following much the same procedure as was followed in the New 
Testament. It may well be, therefore, that contemporary psychological 
methods of dealing with interpersonal relationships will help us to 
recapture a better understanding of faith as the New Testament 
writers understood it. 

The modern concern to find ways of transcending the conflict 
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of authority and freedom also ties in with a concern of the New 
Testament writers on faith. St. Paul contrasted faith with law. 
“ Received ye,” he asks, “ the Spirit by the works of the law, or by 
the hearing of faith?” “ The law,” he adds, “is not of faith.’ 
For him liberty is the correlative of faith, while the correlative of 
law is submission and bondage. Faith, as distinct from law, belongs 
to a relationship which preserves at the same time both the complete 
sovereignty of God and the true liberty of the person. Faith belongs 
to a relationship which transcends the antithesis of authority and 
freedom, the antithesis within which both law, as St. Paul understood 
it, and early psychoanalytic theory, as we have known it, operated. 
The emphasis of modern psychotherapy and counselling on a healing 
relationship transcending this antithesis thus provides terms in 
which modern man can understand the New Testament point of 
view more easily than in most previous periods of Western Christian 
thought. Even the paradox of divine decien and human freedom, 
which has troubled Christian theology throughout its history, 
appears less paradoxical when seen in the light of a relationship, 
marked by faith, in which authority no longer requires the denial 
of freedom as its correlative, nor freedom the denial of authority. 
It is significant, as Dr. Ikin said in a sentence quoted earlier, that 
faith was so often required as the condition of Christ’s healings. 
Faith signified the existence of a relationship in which Christ’s 
authority could be exercised without destroying the capacity of the 
individual to exercise responsible freedom. 

It is worth noting, finally, that the reconciliation of faith and 
reason, which has been a continuous problem for Christian theology, 
does not seem to have created similar problems for New Testament 
writers. They show what must seem to us, in the light of Western 
thought, surprisingly little awareness of any antithesis between 
them. In the first and second chapters of I Corinthians St. Paul 
does speak disparagingly of the wisdom of the world; but the 
nature of the argument shows that the wisdom he disparages is 
the arrogant reliance on rational conclusions reached by unaided 
human effort, that is, the use to which capacity for wisdom is put, 
rather than the capacity for wisdom itself. Wisdom, indeed, is the 
proper prerogative of those who are “ perfect.” The contrast 
which he draws is not between wisdom and faith, but between 
reliance on human wisdom and reliance on God’s saving acts in 
Christ. Faith and wise understanding belong together. 

Modern psychology helps one to grasp this Biblical point of view 
more easily. By breaking down the traditional concept of reason 
into the twin concepts of intelligence, which is operative in all 
intellectual activities, and reason proper, which is operative in a 
more limited range of activities ; by showing that the relationship 


1Galatians iii. 2, 12. 
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which theology strove to comprehend can be more accurately 
defined as a relationship between faith and intelligence; and by 
sharpening our definition of the nature of intelligence, it has helped 
us to recapture something of the intimate association of wisdom 
and faith which the New Testament seems to take for granted. 
It is not difficult to see that intelligence and faith are closely allied. 
The intelligence which enables one to grasp the nature of an unknown 
term on the basis of relationships existing between things already 
known is strikingly like the faith which, in James Moffat’s trans- 
lation, “‘ means we are confident of what we hope for, convinced of 
what we do not see.” Faith is a confident outreach into the unknown 
on the basis of things already known. St. Paul makes the meaning 
more specific when he bases faith on what God has done for men in 
Christ Jesus.2 It is the confident apprehension of something not 
yet factual by the extension into the unknown of things already 
experienced in and through Christ. The conclusion seems well-nigh 
inescapable that faith, as the New Testament understands it, is 
intimately connected with intelligence as modern psychology 
understands it; and, conversely, that all strictly intelligent action 
has an element of faith in it. 


III. 


Half a century after Dean Inge published his widely-read book 
on Faith and its Psychology, most of the points for which he contended 
stand more firmly supported by the findings of modern psychology 
than they were by the psychology of his own day. Modern psychology 
has radically changed the nature of the arguments available to 
support his principles, but in the process has established the principles 
more firmly. And it may be that modern psychology will make it 
easier for us to enter into the inner meaning of New Testament 
thought about faith than has been possible for some time. 

1Hebrews xi. 1. Cf. Weymouth: Now faith is a well-grounded assurance of that for which we 


hope, and a conviction of the reality of things we do not see. 
2For example in Romans x. 13-17. 
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One of the most significant contributions which the psycho-analytic 
school of psychology has made to the study of morality has been 
its investigation of the factor of moral control. From the beginning 
psycho-analysis had certain moral implications, and it was often 
charged with being an immoral practice. This charge was not simply 
the expression of misunderstanding and excessive zeal. The practice 
of psycho-analysis really did challenge conventional morality, for 
it showed that conscience was a factor in a man’s life which was 
capable of doing harm as well as good. To see how this came about 
we must first glance at the general theory of psycho-analysis. 
Psycho-analysis began as a psycho-therapeutic method, the purpose 
of which was to bring before the patient’s consciousness certain 
thoughts, memories and desires which had become inaccessible to 
consciousness. It was found that this process of making the patient 
aware of the contents of his own mind had itself a therapeutic effect. 
This suggested that the inaccessibility to consciousness of certain 
contents of the mind was intimately connected with the occurrence 
of mental disorders. From this it was inferred that the increase 
in awareness of the contents of one’s mind was (at least under 
certain conditions) beneficial for mental health. It is obvious that 
psycho-analysis is the exact opposite of those therapeutic methods 
according to which the patient is urged to exercise his will and 
helped to forget his trouble by some occupation or is treated to 
suggestions that there is no trouble. Rather, psycho-analysis bids 
the agent review his past actions, his sins and his troubles. Again, 
it resembles all those theories and precepts which emphasize the 
importance and value of a full expression of our emotions, ranging 
from Aristotle’s definition of tragedy as the purgation of our feelings 
through pity and terror, to such homely injunctions as “ Get it off 
your chest, man.” We can now see that psycho-analysis, with its 
stress On expression, is quite definitely opposed to those other 
methods which emphasize the importance of moral control. That is, 
it is clearly opposed to such an attitude as is expressed in the words 
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“Get thee behind me, Satan.” This opposition is increased by two 
psycho-analytic findings. In the first place, it was discovered that 
the contents of the mind that had been suppressed were very often 
thoughts or desires which the patient had judged. immoral or to 
have immoral associations. That is, they were thoughts or desires 
which by themselves or by their associations conflicted with the 
individual’s moral standards. Secondly, an unconscious but never- 
theless active mental force seemed to be opposing the entry of these 
thoughts and desires into consciousness. If the contents repressed 
were immoral, then the repressing force would be acting on the side 
of morality. So the sum-total of repressing forces was called the 
Censor. In order to make the unconscious thought conscious this 
force had to be overcome: so the psycho-analytic technique was in 
effect the technique of overcoming the repressing force. It was 
this phenomenon of a resisting force or censor which gave rise to 
the whole doctrine of repression and conflict, doctrines which are 
so important in psycho-analytic theory. 

It was only natural, then, for psycho-analysis to be charged with 
being an immoral practice. One reason for this was that psycho- 
analysis had revealed a certain clumsiness in the operations of man’s 
powers of moral control, and had demonstrated that this clumsiness 
resulted in neurosis. Neurosis was described as the result of a 
conflict, a conflict between repressed desires and repressing forces, 
a conflict that had resulted in a pathological compromise. The 
Censor was, therefore, not always an efficient guardian of morality. 
Indeed, the fact that greater good could sometimes be achieved by 
expressing emotions and desires than by repressing them suggested 
that the Censor over-reached itself. Advance in psycho-analytic 
research revealed that a wide gulf often separated the moral standard 
of the Censor from that of the conscious adult personality. Again, 
the Censor would often fail to distinguish between merely having 
a desire and giving it expression, with the result that a mere wish 
would sometimes be treated in the same way as an act or a definite 
intention. Such is the case when the patient suffers from guilt-laden 
anxiety about the well-being of a relative. In the analysis of such 
cases it was found that the anxiety in question was connected with 
unconscious hostile desires against the relative concerned. These 
desires had never been allowed to interfere with a dutiful and 
friendly attitude, so that the patient was suffering for a sin that he 
had never committed. From this it may be seen that the difficulties 
which the psycho-analyst had to deal with in achieving a cure 
were due as much to the stubborn opposition of unpliable repressing 
moral tendencies as to the striving of unsocial instincts for expression. 
Some sort of compromise had been reached, but it was essentially 

athological compromise. Bringing the conflict to the surface 
did not mean that the psycho-analyst had solved the moral problems. 
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All that had been done was that the problem was handed over to 
a higher level where solution could be brought about more easily. 
Usually the psycho-analyst refused to interfere at this higher level 
and so could not be charged with undermining morality. Never- 
theless, the psycho-analyst had unmasked the pretensions of the 
Censor to infallibility and exposed the crudity of the repressing 
forces, revealing them as capable of being obstacles to mental 
health. 

The intensive study of the moral factor in man’s behaviour from 
the point of view of the “ new psychology ” was begun by Freud. 
In his book The Ego and the Id (first published in 1923) Freud divides 
the mind into three main aspects :— 

1. The Id, the primary source of instinctive energy, which supplies 

the driving force for all our mental life. 
2. The Ego, that part which we recognize as most intimately our- 
selves, the aspect which is more or less conscious. 

3. The Super-ego, the source of moral control. 

Let us now try to see how Freud came to distinguish the Super-ego 
as a separable aspect of the self. It is obvious that the self can be 
split, since it splits when it performs many of its functions—splits, 
that is, for the time being. After all, saying this was saying nothing 
new. But on the other hand, Freud argued that where pathology 
showed a breach or cleft there may well be a link under normal 
conditions. If we throw a crystal to the ground it does not break 
haphazardly. In accordance with the lines of cleavage it falls into 
fragments whose limits were already determined by the structure 
of the crystal although they were invisible. Psychotics are splintered 
structures like these. They have turned away from external reality, 
and for that very reason they know more about internal or psychic 
reality, and can reveal more than would otherwise be accessible to 
us. One group of them suffers from what is technically known as 
delusions of observation. They complain that they are victims of 
continual observation by unknown persons or powers. They have 
hallucinations in which they hear these announcing the results of 
their observation : “ Now he is dressing himself to go out” ete. 
Such observation is not the same thing as persecution, but it is not 
far removed from it. It implies that these persons distrust the patient 
and expect to catch him doing wrong, for which he will be punished. 
How would it be, thought Freud, if these deranged people were 
right, if we all had an observing function in our minds threatening 
us with punishment, which in the case of the psychotics had merely 
become a 4 separated from the ego and erroneously projected 
into reality? Under the strong impression of this clinical picture, 
therefore, Freud formed the idea that the separating-off of an 
observing function of the self might be a normal feature of the 
self’s structure. So far was Freud from relinquishing this idea 
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that he was driven to investigate further the characteristics and 
relations of this function. The next step was soon taken. For since 
the actual content of the delusion of observation made it probable 
that the observation was only a first step to punishment, we may 
guess that another activity of this function must be what we call 
conscience. There is hardly anything we separate off from our self 
so regularly as conscience, and nothing that we set over against 
it so easily. 

Freud maintained that there were four elements or sources of 
the Super-ego which could be distinguished. 


1. The Ego-Ideal 

In his paper on Narcissism (Collected Papers vol. 4) Freud made 
an important change in his previous theory. Previously he had 
sharply opposed the libido to the ego-impulses. The change consisted 
in asserting that the libido was not entirely concerned with the 
satisfaction of primitive bodily impulses, but that some portion of 
it was directed towards the self. Thus, he maintained, we love 
ourselves in the same way as we love outer objects. The portion 
of the libido directed towards ourselves he termed the narcissistic 
libido. In the process of development this portion of the libido is 
split. A part remains directed to ourselves as we are, or at least as 
we think we are. But this “ real self ” does not satisfy our fundamental 
narcissism ; for, as we develop, we become only too painfully aware 
of its defects and limitations. Our reaction to the situation is to 
build up in imagination a sort of ideal self to which we should like 
to attain ; and to this “ ideal self” another portion of the narcissistic 
libido is directed. It is as though we refused to remain contented 
with our real self as a love-object once its deficiencies become 
apparent and set out to construct a better object but one which 
nevertheless still resembles the real self. 

The second source is the process of introjection or incorporation 
into our own personality of the precepts and moral attitudes of 
other people, particularly our parents. 

3. In many respects the super-ego is more exacting than the com- 
munity. This stringency on account of which the super-ego often 
seems aggressive and even cruel towards the ego has in all probability 
various causes. But it has one cause in particular—the recoil against 
the self of aggression aroused by frustrating objects in the external 
world. Take the case of the young child. His wishes are frequently 
and inevitably frustrated. Now it is agreed by all psychologists 
that frustration tends naturally to arouse anger and aggression. But 
in the young child anger is more than likely futile for two reasons :— 
1.) He is too weak to do anything. 2.) He learns a little later that the 
very persons who arouse his anger and against whom his aggression 
is directed are persons whom he loves and on whom he is dependent. 
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If he expresses his aggression too freely, they punish him and 
withdraw their help, love and approval. The child, therefore, cannot 
express his aggression towards its natural objects. What is he to 
do with it? He cannot bang the door, kick the cat or use any of 
the other methods available to him later. But he always has himself 
as a possible object of anger. Indeed, turning against oneself has 
been shown to be one of the most frequent lines of displacement 
along which an impulse can be redirected. This is what seems to 
occur here too. 

4. The fierceness of the apparently aggressive behaviour of the 
super-ego naturally suggests the co-operation of another fundamen- 
tally human tendency—the tendency to take pleasure in the exercise 
of mastery and in the infliction of pain for their own sake. How 
exactly to define this tendency, which is called the sado-masochistic 
tendency, presents a puzzle for psychologists. In many of its 
manifestations it has a distinctively sexual colouring. But difficulties 
of interpretation are apt to arise when there does not seem to be 
an element of enjoyment. In so far as enjoyment in general and 
sexually tinged enjoyment in particular are lacking, the distinction 
between sado-masochism and simple aggression becomes obscured. 
Hence Freud was led to distinguish a “ moral masochism.” So 
little progress has been made in the attempt to understand this 
component of the super-ego that it must be regarded as a controversial 
hypothesis. 

The first factor is the factor generally regarded as the most 
important, and we shall now examine it more closely. Valuable 
contributions to the study of the narcissistic factor in man’s make-up 
come from writers who are not members of the psycho-analytic 
school. Among these Alfred Adler is a prominent figure. The 
influence of an ideal development of character was a doctrine implicit 
in his writings from the outset. According to Adler the most 
fundamental human urge is something comparable to Nietzsche’s 
“will to power” which urges us to arise and assert ourselves as 
superior, to dominate. In the impotent years of childhood it becomes 
clear to us that we are actually inferior to others. This results in 
our erecting a “ guiding fiction,” an ideal corresponding to what 
we would like to be. This “ guiding fiction ” corresponds in many 
respects to Freud’s ego-ideal. But there is one respect at least in 
which it differs. This “ guiding fiction” of Adler’s is thought of 
as largely determined by the effort to compensate for inferiority. 
This stress of compensation is a characteristic of Adler’s psychology 
and a characteristic which distinguishes him from psycho-analysis, 
where feelings of inferiority are regarded as consequences and not 
determinants of moral ideals. The importance of ideals in the 
development of character has been stressed by recent authors. 
Jennings White and Karen Horney attach much importance to the 
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influence of parents in determining the goals of life, to which the 
child must pretend to live up at first merely in the eyes of his parents 
but later in his own eyes as well. Dr. Horney no doubt makes an 
important point when she stresses the constant tendency of the ego 
to throw off the burden of an ideal which is mere pretence. Where 
she seems to err is in forgetting that the ideal does become bound 
up intimately with the rest of ourselves. Dr. Horney’s point, how- 
ever, will serve to draw attention to a point which has been made 
by many psycho-analysts, namely that much depends on what is 
termed the “‘ distance” between the real and the ideal self. If the 
ideal is too high then we shall feel guilty and mediocre. Many 
people blame themselves for mediocre achievements for which it 
would never occur to them to blame others. The reason for this is 
that whereas they habitually regard these other people as merely 
ordinary, they have the greatest difficulty in regarding themselves 
as ordinary. This seems to support Adler and Freud. Psycho- 
analysts agree that curing a neurosis almost always involves a 
reduction of the unrealistic requirements of the super-ego. Similarly, 
the ideal may be too low. Mental hygiene requires that it should 
neither be too high nor too low. 

The first main question which must now be asked is whether 
this is a sound theory of the psychology of conscience. It must 
be admitted that Freud has singled out two important characteristics 
of conscience—the ego-ideal element and the influence of society. 
The kind of behaviour we call an act of conscience is behaviour 
that is determined by an ideal, behaviour which depends on a mental 
energy to some extent and is separate from the basic drives and 
emotions. Very often the person will even explain such behaviour 
in this way—‘ I felt that if I did not do it I should be letting myself 
down.” This seems to express the kind of determining pattern or 
ideal that Freud called the ego-ideal. Again, he seems to be on 
very safe ground when he says that the parent is the child’s first 
conscience, or—putting it less metaphorically—that conscience takes 
over the parent’s censoring of the child. It is obvious that the 
child takes the whole body of social conventions for granted and 
assumes that “‘ Daddy and Mummy really know.” What is right 
and wrong, then, is what is permissible and what is prohibited. It 
is clear that a child’s moral criteria are determined long before he 
is capable of making any independent moral judgement, for moral 
behaviour is a feature of early childhood, whereas such judgement 
is not. Whether Freud would have wished to develop a theory 
of the social influence on the morality of childhood and adolescence 
we cannot say. But here again his essential point is a sound one ; 
for it is undeniable that the moral behaviour, and more especially 
the moral standards, of the society around him are the source of 
many of the individual’s moral ideas. 
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Where the Freudian theory breaks down is in its use of the concept 
of the “ libido.” What exactly does Freud mean by this term in 
this context ? It is well known that he used it very often to indicate 
the sexual impulse. But he did sometimes mean something wider. 
The question is therefore whether he means to maintain that the 
super-ego in its function of the ego-ideal is a manifestation (i.¢., a 
sublimation) of the sexual impulse, or that it is an activity prompted 
by the creative impulse characteristic of Man’s basic energy. If 
he means the first, then the theory is far too facile to be credible. 
The attempt to reduce any such essentially individual behaviour 
as morality to one instinctive energy is mere doctrinaire theorizing. 
‘To postulate a single source of such a complex phenomenon is 
ridiculous. If the wider meaning of libido is the correct interpretation 
of Freud’s meaning here, then he is saying something valuable. 
For the general character of the moral judgements of right and good 
actions is what may be called a pro-attitude. 

Another criticism is suggested by Karen Horney, who would 
describe the super-ego as a need rather than an agency. Dr. Horney 
is at any rate right in this—that the ego-ideal arises through the 
individual’s need for satisfying narcissistic libido. Yet this is not to 
deny that Freud was right in describing the super-ego as an agency ; 
for the way the need is met results in a consistent activity. This 
does raise the question of the normality of the super-ego. Some 
gees gt (e.g. Karen Stephen) would go so far as to say that 

he super-ego is always pathological. If this is so, then it is of interest 
on to the clinical psychologists. Yet this may be another instance 
of what is often described as Freud’s besetting methodologic: al sin— 
the application of discoveries in pathological psychology to the 
psychology of normal behaviour. Perhaps it was a mistake on 
Freud’s part to generalize so freely from pathological evidence, 
for to a large extent it is true that the super-ego is pathological. 
On the other hand, would it not be equally erroneous to say that 
there is no connection between abnormal and normal psychology ? 
Is there not some truth in Freud’s principle that where pathology 
revealed a breach or cleft there may well be a link under normal 
conditions ? One reason why it is so tempting to say with Karen 
Stephen that the super-ego is pathological is that Freud was 
(especially after 1928) always pre-occupied with the aggressiveness 
of the super-ego. This is hardly the kind of behaviour that is most 
generally associated with manifestations of conscience. Therefore 
we must distinguish between super-ego and conscience. Criticism 
is characteristic of conscience, and this is very different from pure 
aggression. Again Freud’s greater interest in guilt than in moral 
approval makes his super-ego rather a grotesque caricature of 
conscience. What is thus for Freud consciousness of guilt is for 
Hadfield the voice of suppressed good. 
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The other main question is what light Freud’s theory throws on 
the philosophical problem of conscience. It may be worth insisting 
that Freud’s work is in the tradition of philosophical ethics and 
that what he says about psycho-analysis has certain important 
connections with ethics. With regard to conscience, one problem 
which appears, for example, in Butler is whether there is a uniformity 
of conscience which is alien to the undoubted uniformity of duty— 
that is, whether as the right is what is right to everybody, so 
conscience is a capacity present in all men. Butler clearly thought 
it was, as he makes clear in the following remark :— 

There is a superior principle of reflection or conscience in every man, 
which distinguishes between the internal principles of his heart, as well as his 
external actions; which passes judgement upon himself and then pronounces 
determinately some actions to be in themselves just, right, good, others to 
be in themselves evil, wrong, unjust: which without being consulted, without 
being advised with, magisterially exerts itself, and approves or condemns him, 
the doer of them, accordingly. 

(Sermon ii, para. 8) 

For Butler, then, conscience is everywhere the same and has un- 
questionable authority. We are more accustomed nowadays to talk 
of conscience in terms closer to Freud’s super-ego than to Butler’s 
description of it. Is it possible that the Butlerian conscience is 
illusory ? A man might respond kindly to someone or something 
as having a value w hich it really lacks. So a man’s conscience may 
fail to guide him accurately as to what is right. This is the state of 
affairs which Freud describes as giving rise to a pathological super-ego. 
However, to admit this does not force us to abandon all ideas of 
the authority of conscience. For we can still regard conscience as 
authoritative provided we recognize that as there are degrees of 
enlightenment of conscience so there are degrees of authority. 
Conscience is not infallible. 

The discussion of the genesis of conscience in terms of the Freudian 
super-ego can be used as an argument against the view that conscience 
is the final court of appeal for any moral dilemmas. Thus someone 
says: “You only disapprove of a flutter on the pools because of 
your puritanical upbringing,” or “ Your moral scruples are really 
only conditioned responses.” Now it is true that such a process of 
reasoning can lead me to discard certain “ principles”? which I 
had always regarded as my moral principles. But it is important 
to ask in what cases this happens. Surely it is a paradox to say that 
to do this or that would be right but it is against my conscience. 
This leads us to recognise that though we do often use the word 
conscience to mean something very near Freud’s super-ego, this 
usage is not the primary meaning of “ conscience.” Generally what 
we mean when we say that a person must act according to his 
conscience is that a person cannot play fast and loose with his moral 
principles. A person’s system of moral principles is his final court 
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of appeal and there is no justification of a moral statement outside 
this system. Finally, the all-important difference between what we 
have called the primary meaning of “ conscience ” and the Freudian 
super-ego is that the activity of the latter is unconscious whereas 
conscience is reflective and therefore a conscious activity. 

This is not all that we learn from Freud. The discussion has helped 
us to see two things, the one about conscience, the other about 
the relation between psycho-analysis and ethics. The first point is 
that the term “conscience” is not the name of any faculty or 
component of any psychical make-up. The temptation to speak 
of it thus is no doubt due to the fascination of the old story about 
“parts of the soul.” The will commands, the reason understands ; 
and conscience does both when the matter in hand is a moral problem. 
The domination of this model of parts of the soul leads us to imagine 
a gap between the intellectual recognition of a principle and its 
practical application. But both the gap and the faculty involved 
to fill it are unnecessary. When we speak of conscience, then, we 
mean neither “a little man inside” nor “the higher self which 
rules our lower part.” Secondly, we can appreciate—though this 
becomes clearer from the study of the actual therapy—that the 
relation between psycho-analysis and ethics is much more a practical 
than a theoretical matter. It might be thought, as has been suggested 
by C. H. Waddington in Science and Ethics and Erich Fromm in 
Man for Himself, that psycho-analytical discoveries provide an 
empirical basis for ethics. The suggestion is then that the psycho- 
analyst discovers generalizations and from these ethics may be 
deduced. Two things need to be said against such a suggestion. 
First, it makes the psycho-analyst much more of a scientist than he 
is in fact, since he is really as much an artist as a scientist. Secondly, 
it misunderstands the relevance of psycho-analysis to ethics, inasmuch 
as it is the patient’s own discoveries rather than those of the psycho- 
analyst about the patient that are most importantly connected with 
ethics. So we may say that Freud’s clinical picture of the ego-ideal 
brings us very near to conscience, because in the process of assessing 
his “ principles ” in the light it may make a man aware of ethical 
practice for the first time. But we must be careful to avoid making 
psycho-analysis yield ¢he way of deciding ethical behaviour. As 
Aristotle said, there are no rules which will enable us to avoid the 
effort of weighing considerations, 
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Born of Santayana’s parents were Spanish, but neither was a good 
Catholic. They were liberals and free-thinkers of an international 
turn. George, who was born in Spain, was baptized a Catholic, 
with his thirteen year old half-sister, Susana, standing as godmother. 
But it was in Boston—not in Spain—that he learned his catechism 
and formed his proper acquaintance with the Catholic church. 
This was owing to the fact that his mother’s first husband was a 
Boston merchant, and she had promised him that his children would 
receive an American education. The promise did not apply to 
young Santayana; but because his impoverished father could do 
little for him in Spain, he too was taken at the age of eight to Boston. 
There, it was his sister Susana who took him in hand and taught 
him English (which his mother never mastered), and, being a devout 
young woman, saw to it that he attended church and was duly 
instructed in the faith. 

Circumstances in Boston were such that the youth embraced 
le ag avidly. Not that he was ever a believer in the strict sense 
of the word—he tells us that whereas Susana thought of religion as 
a matter of fact, like history and geography, he understood from 
the beginning that it was more like a fairy-tale. But that did not 
trouble him. If we can trust his later recollections, he had already 
made a clear distinction between fact and fancy, and had judged 
that all that was beautiful and right was on the side of the iatter. He 
had seen enough of the world to know that Boston was not its hub. 
Moreover, the genteel poverty of his home and the thin chet of his 
schooling left him “dreaming on an empty stomach.”! The 
traditions, ceremonies, and festivals of the Catholic church provided 
an ampler fare: with his drawing, his verse, and his books on 
architecture, they contributed to fill the void. The upshot was that 
he became outwardly a very good Catholic, and presumably remained 
such throughout his university days. Nevertheless, I think it must 


be maintained that he was never religious in any proper sense. He 
Persons and Places, The Background of My Life, (1944) p. 172 (N.B.—All the works of Santayana 
were first published by Charles Scribner & Sons, New York). 
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wrote poetry ; but he admits that he was disqualified from becoming 
a true poet, partly because he was writing in a language that was 
not his mother-tongue, so that he.lacked the spontaneity and feeling 
that is possible only to one who has drunk it in from infancy.’ 
The same may be true of his religious life—he came to it too late. 
The Church says, “ Give us the child until he is six...” But they 
didn’t get Santayana until he was eight—with a mental age of 
perhaps fourteen. In this respect, we may compare Santayana with 
Russell, who did have a strongly religious background from infancy. 
Russell tries not to be a Christian, but he reveals more deeply 
Christian instincts than does Santayana, who normally spoke of 
himself as a Christian all his life. 

A youthful poem entitled At the Church Door expressed the 
attitude of his youth: he agreed with the Church about the world, 
but he also agreed with the world about the Church. And if one 
is tempted to regard other-worldliness as a mark of religion, then 
one will hold that Santayana’s acceptance of religion went deeper 
than I have allowed. But mere contempt of the world is not a 
religious frame of mind, especially when the contemner believes 
that this world is all there is—for the world of fancy whither 
Santayana’s thoughts turned is not really a world at all. It is more 
accurate to think of his outlook at this period as aestheticism. Some 
hold that he never entirely got away from it. But he was persuaded, 
and I am too, that he subsequently moved in the direction of piety, 
that is, towards acceptance and appreciation of the world in which 
we live and move and have our being.’ If he did not become religious, 
at least he became respectful. 


* * * 


The first step in this direction was taken during his graduate 
years abroad, when Santayana deliberately abandoned the ascetic, 
world-rejecting pessimism in which he had wrapped himself during 
adolescence. Inspired by Goethe’s lines, 

Ich hab’ mein Sach auf Nichts gestellt ... 

Drum ist’s so wohl mir in der Welt, 
he tried a kind of hedonism which would permit him to embrace 
the satisfactions offered by the world without becoming enslaved 
by any of them.‘ He learned to enjoy food and drink, conviviality 
and the company of the fair. He dressed smartly and surrounded 
himself so far as possible with aesthetic objects—choice books, 
painting. This “ life-affirming” phase lasted until he was nearly 
thirty. Then second thoughts began to trouble him. Death removed 


1 Preface to Poems (1922 edition). 


2 Persons and Places, p. 174. 
> See the chapter entitled “Piety” in Reason in Religion. The Life of Reason (New one-volume 


edition revised by the author in collaboration with Daniel Cory, 1955), p. 263. 
4 My Host the World, (1953) p. 4f. 
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some of his dearest ones. He became disillusioned about others. 
This whole experience he calls his metanoia or change of mind (it 
is the Biblical word for “ repentance’’). It did not come in the form 
of a sudden illumination nor did it involve any sharp conversion 
in his manner of life. As he explains it, he was only working out 
the full implications of the position he had borrowed from Goethe. 
To enjoy the offerings of the world without enslavement means 
that possession is irrelevant, and so, ultimately, is existence. It is 
the ideal quality, the Platonic perfection, which we seek : the material 
embodiment adds nothing, and may detract. 

Santayana designates this as the period of his Platonizing sonnets. 
In these, he was beginning to formulate his explicit philosophy. 
But he also began to alter his manner of living. Forbearing to collect 
he gradually gave away his few possessions until he ultimately 
became a sort of hermit. For it was now clear to him that the world 
was not his world, in the sense that it was the world of other people, 
and that the others were in the vast majority. 

But is this not a return to the pessimism of his early years, with 
its fight from reality ? The title which he gives to the third of his 
biographical volumes conveys the difference : he speaks now of 
My Host the World. t would be loutish as well as unthinking to 
nourish resentment toward the world just because it has not made 
provision to satisfy our unpredictable desires. We are strangers 
and aliens here : our conversation is in heaven—the heaven of ideas 
and forms. It is a sad philosophy, perhaps, but not pessimistic—a 
philosophy of overcoming. It is summed up in the opening words 
of his Sonnet XXXIII, “ A perfect love is nourished by despair.’” 
The world is like a disdainful woman whom we thank for being 
fair. 

Santayana’s philosophy was always highly personal. There is no 
occasion to complain of him as Kierkegaard did of the Hegelians 
that they erected majestic palaces and lived in hovels. Santayana 
inhabited his philosophy : and the early prose works, particularly 
Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (1900) and The Life of Reason 
(1905), are an amplification of the position at which he had now 
arrived. The full implications of his metanoia, he tells us, did not 
work themselves out until later? But the wide popularity of these 
early works makes it important that we consider his teaching about 
religion at this stage of his development. 

There is a double emphasis in these works. The dominant 
concern is always how the mind can find freedom from the 
bondage imposed on it by materiality. Its proper affinity is the 
world of ideas, of imagination, of poetry. Man’s chief end is to 
achieve independence and sovereignty in this realm. But the harsh 


1 Ibid., p. 14, where it is quoted, “A perfect love is founded on despair.” 
2 Persons and Places, p. 175. 
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conditions of man’s existence must not be ignored. Man is also an 
organism, a political creature, a product of his culture. And in 
order to achieve the spiritual freedom which is his good, he must 
adjust himself to the material world on which it is based. As the 
former activity has been called poetry, the latter may be called 
science. Science has far its province truth as over against imagination, 
fact in contrast to fancy. And the first sin, the root of all error 
and all evil, is the confusion of these two. 

Numerous statements from the period represent religion and all 
forms of idealism as committing just this sin. Though legitimate 
and even admirable as poetry, they are commonly mistaken for 
science, in which case they are necessarily false. For what they 
invariably do is to read aims and ideals which are precious to reason 
back into nature where they have no footing. From this point of 
view, popular religion falls between two stools. The liberated 
mind will not on this account reject it. He will pick it up and set 
it on the stool of poetry, where it need not be ashamed. 

But these statements, according to which religion is fiction 
masquerading as fact, are not the whole of Santayana’s thinking of 
the subject, even at this time. What we call physical sciences deal 
with fact; but there are other sciences—Santayana calls them 
dialectical—which deal with value, among other things. Thus, 
ethics is a science. And among the greatest and best of ethical 
statements are those found in the “ post-rational ” religions, those, 
in brief, which follow upon the scepticism and disillusionment 
that attends critical thought. The Christian doctrine of judgment 
will illustrate the point. Wholly out of relation to empirical facts, 
since it presupposes the existence of a supernatural sphere and 
makes unverifiable predictions about the end of history, it is clearly 
a kind of poetry: but it is a special kind, the “ kind of poetry that 
expresses moral values and reacts beneficently upon life.”! For not 
all man’s fancies and thought-constructions are equally beneficent. 
Mysticism, for example, is a “ surrender of the human ideal” ; and 
the rival notion of universal salvation is mere sentimentality. As 
against these and other, more secular outlooks, the Christian 
“ doctrine of eternal rewards and punishments is . . . an expression 
of moral truth, a poetic rendering of the fact that rational values 
are ideal, momentous, and irreversible.”? 

We must, then, revise our figure about the two stools, and 
treat with caution those early statements that religion is necessarily 
false if taken as science.’ High religion is quite within its rights 
to claim a place among the normative sciences. 

Santayana’s thinking at this period is defined partly in opposition 


‘ Interpretations of Poetry and Religion (copyright 1900 by Charles Scribner’s Sons; reprinted by 


Harper and Brothers, 1957), p. 105 
2 ibid, p. 105. See also The Life of Reason, p. 4746. 
3 Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, Preface, p. vi. 
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to rival outlooks which he disdained. One of these was the 
commercial and industrial outlook which he saw all around him, 
particularly in the new Harvard of Charles W. Eliot. Men’s minds 
were become “ wretchedly servile, vulgarized, and absorbed in 
instrumentalities.”1_ On the other ‘hand, he was just as impatient 
with the whole company of idealists and reformers who, as heirs 
of their Puritan fathers, still envisaged it as their vocation to bring 
in the millennium. The “ genteel tradition,” he called it, which, if 
it seemed to have suffered a set-back in the face of Darwinism, 
had recouped and was making a new stand in the 20th century 
under the name of liberalism, socialism, and progressivism.? Their 
fault was that of religionists in general, that they confused fact and 
fancy. The mass of mankind seemed to fall into one of these two 
classes : if they were not Sancho Panzas with their eye on the main 
chance, they were Don Quixotes incapable of possessing their ideas 
in peace. Santayana was more sympathetic with the do-gooders 
than with the money-changers. But what he wished was that people 
could cherish the ideal without confusing it with the actual, and 
give to poetry its due as poetry and to facts their due as facts. This 
would mean the end of madness, as well as of meanness.’ 

At a somewhat later period, when he had become clearer in his 
mind about the relation between essence and existence, and even 
more importantly about the relation between spirit and psyche 
(between consciousness and the vital soul), Santayana spoke with 
less finality about nature and the human good. Instead of condemning 
Don Quixote out of hand for his madness in confusing fantasy 
with fact, he spoke of the state of “normal madness.’* There is 
no clear line separating fact and fancy, poetry and truth. The 
distinction is a relative one and pragmatic. Our common-sense 
opinions, even our perceptions, are delusions. 

From this point of view, the distinctions so carefully drawn in 
the early works between poetry and science, and between the science 
of value and the science of fact, become less important. Instead, 
a new line of demarcation is drawn which sets on one side the 
automatic processes of the organism adjusting itself to the world 
of matter (including other men) and on the other side the reflective 
life of spirit attending to the realm of essence. The two are never 
unrelated : our conscious life is always a transcript of vital activity ; 
and conversely our animal behaviour is frequently modified by our 
thoughts. But what we chiefly require for our dealings with the 
world is a “healthy routine” rather than accurate understanding. 
Indeed, the so-called “ public” knowledge shared by well-informed 

1 Persons and Places, p. 175. 

2 “The Genteel Tradition” was the title of an address given in 1911 at the University of 
California and included in Winds of Doctrine (1912). The application to twentieth-century American 
Humanism was specifically made in The Genteel Tradition at Bay (1931). 


* Interpretations of Poetry and Religion, Preface, p. vii. 
4 Dialogues in Limbo (1948 edition with Three New Dialogues), pp. 16f. and 66f. 
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persons must vary subtly from mind to mind, hence is symptomatic 
rather than directly expressive of the tropes and routines of nature. 
Thus, “the imagination which eventually runs to fine art or 
religion is the same faculty which, under a more direct control of 
external events, yields vulgar perception.” None of these is literally 
true. Common sense, religion, poetry, philosophy are but “ madness 
systematic, putting on a long face.” Still, some madness is sweeter 
and more wholesome than other, and in this sense truer and saner. 
Visions are called true in the degree that they do justice to the rights 
of every creature, avoiding provinciality and simplification. They 
are called sane in the measure that they bestow upon us peace and 
confidence, and grant us contentment with what we are and what 
we must become. Verbal exactness and dialectical rigour are not 
paramount; neither are immediate verifiability or short-range 
utility. “ Religion,” says Democritus in limbo, “ for all its poetic 
motley, comes closer than work-a-day opinion to the heart of 
things.”’’ It reminds us that there are more things in the world 
than are dreamed of in our too economical philosophies ; it warns 
of the folly of presumption ; it points us to the only dignity which 
is possible to man, the courage to live by grace, to pray, and to 


give thanks. 
* * * 


There is, of course, no such thing as religion in general, any more 
than there is poetry in general or science in general. Santayana’s 
religion was always quite specific: it was orthodox Roman 
Catholicism, heir and beneficiary of Hebrew prophetism and of 
Greek philosophy, of Mediterranean nature-cults and of Christian 
inspiration. Each strain in it somehow supplemented another. The 
civilization of Greece and Rome drew moral vigour and high 
purpose from the Jews, enabling it to hand down its own humanistic 
and political achievements. ‘The nature-cults took full account of 
every man’s need for bread and miracles and pageantry, while the 
gospel spoke of a bread that never perishes and of a glory which 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard. Catholicism, embracing all these 
strains, has provided man with his most adequate creed to date. 
Unfortunately, it must go the way of all things under heaven. 
Protestantism, in the interests of reform, destroyed the synthesis 
and prepared the way for its dissolution, for the rise of anti-Christian 
revolutions that threaten to overwhelm us, and for the bleak 
scientism which is the only world-view possible to Oliver Alden 
and other graduates of Dr. Eliot’s kind of university. Santayana 
had no romantic illusions about the future of Christianity. As a 


cultural force, it has had its day. But this is on the level of history, 
! Realms of Being (one-volume edition, 1942), Preface, p. ix. 
2 Dialogues in Limbo, p. 16. 
S ibid, p. 66. 
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of material events. The ideal significance of the Catholic faith is 
unaffected by the number of its adherents or of its enemies. Ours 
may be the last generation in which it is possible to be in any full 
sense a Christian, but that does not diminish its truth for us. 

That truth is /ve. Here there is no disagreement between the 
Catholic Santayana and his long-time friend, Bertrand Russell, who 
said, in 1950: 


The root of the matter is a very simple and old-fashioned thing—a thing so 
simple that I am almost ashamed to mention it, for fear of the derisive smile with 
which wise cynics will greet my words. The thing I mean, please forgive me for 
mentioning it, is love—Christian love or compassion.! 

But there are, in our Western tradition, different concepts of love : 
the mystical love of God, and philanthropic love of man, as well as 
Christian compassion or charity. Santayana examined all three. 

In 1932, at the celebration in The Hague of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of Spinoza’s birth, Santayana read a paper entitled 
“ Ultimate Religion.” He had studied Spinoza as a youth and owed 
to him much of the force and clarity of his own uncompromising 
naturalism. 

Spinoza’s position Santayana finds not without grandeur. He 
likens it to what he considers the best moment of Protestant religion 
in which the soul stands naked before God—“ under the sky,” as 
Luther has it. With heroic integrity Spinoza sought to divest himself 
of every doubtful assurance and questionable claim. Morality, 
right, justice, the alleged love of God for man, a better life beyond 
the grave—all these he surrendered, and acknowledged only 
mechanism and mathematics. Yet he found happiness in the delight 
afforded to his intellect by nature’s power. ‘‘ What if the march of 
things be destined to overwhelm us ? -j cannot destroy the joy 
we had in its greatness and its victory.’ 

But honestly though he tried to rid himself of false assurances, 
there was one that Spinoza could not give up—the rationalistic 
assumption that, however unfriendly nature may be to us as individual 
organisms, she cannot but smile upon the aspirations of our minds. 
To-day’s naturalist can no longer cherish this consolation. If he 
seeks to emulate Spinoza’s courageous stance, he finds himself 
confronted with raw, irresponsible power, which he cannot love. 
On the contrary, with Russell, he must cry “ Horrible! horrible ! 
horrible!” What we love in nature is not, according to Santayana, 
the random, creative urge, but the ideal. In good Socratic fashion, 
we have ceased to be satisfied with substance and cause and vortices : 
we seek the Good. Socrates was not happy even with the beautiful 
Alcibiades—he wished to reform him. And so far are we from being 


contented with our world that we make war against half of it in 
1 Alan Wood, Bertrand Russell, the Passionate Sceptic (London: George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 


1957), P. 232 aS a ase 
2 “Ultimate Religion”, in Obiter Scripta (1936), p. 287. 
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order that the other half—the part that we cherish—may prosper. 

We turn, then, from the naturalism of Spinoza to the humanism 
of Socrates, which Santayana discussed in one of the Dialogues in 
Limbo entitled “ Philanthropy.” The Socrates of these dialogues 
shares with Spinoza the assumption that reason rules the world ; 
but instead of striving for the divine point of view in which one 
creature is as noble as another, Socrates is “ a narrow philanthropist, 
so enamoured of mere men that nothing not human could hold 
[his] serious attention.”! But it appears that Socrates loves men 
not so much for what they are, poor and struggling, often defeated, 
as for what they might become. It is not actual men that he loves 
at all, but a detail or image in the mind of God. What he calls real 
humanity is “ what [men] would discover themselves to be if they 
possessed self-knowledge.” Philanthropy, then, is the “love of 
that beauty and goodness in man which, if realized, would make 
his happiness.’”? 

As Spinoza approximated to the mystic resignation of the East, 
which seeks to soar above painful love and to find bliss in God-like 
impassivity, Socrates comes close to the egotism of our own militant 
moralists and reformers, confident that if men would follow reason 
and practise the true arts of medicine and politics, they could resolve 
all their discords. 

In a letter to Robert Bridges, Santayana says that Socrates defends 
human morality against naturalism, and that he also defends it against 
religion; for, observes Santayana, religion conflicts less with naturalism 
than it does with moralism, and than moralism conflicts with 
naturalism. For “ both science and religion, not being on the human 
scale, make this political humanism and anti-morality seem small 
and accidental.’ 

This three-way conflict comes nearest to finding its resolution in 
the Christian idea of charity, which is not simply man’s love for 
nature or man’s love for man, but in some sort nature’s love for all 
of its creatures caught and refracted through the human spirit. 
Accordingly, charity involves the notion of “Incarnation.” “It 
descends upon [us] from a higher sphere, of which it remains 
conscious. It is such love as God in man can feel for the world.’ 

The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, or God in Man, one of the last 
of Santayana’s books, develops his account of this kind of love. 
The paradox of eternal Spirit tabernacling among men is rich in 
esoteric themes ; and the notion of charity by no means exhausts 
the subject of these essays. But it must suffice for our illustration 


' Dialogues in Limbo, p. 125. 
2 ibid, p. 133. 
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of the role which Santayana assigns to religion, and specifically to 
Catholic Christianity, in his later years. 

In Santayana’s theology, God the Father is “ omnificent power,” 
infinitely inventive, adaptable, creative. He is the fruitful matter 
from which all things spring. His love is a kind of eros, if we may 
speak figuratively, the love of an artist, driven by a relentless urge 
to produce, but reckless of what happens to his productions. It is 
only when Eternal Spirit, the first-born of the Father, becomes 
incarnate that the new kind of love appears. For Christ retains his 
divine impartiality while taking his place as man among men. Thus 
he honours the will and aspiration of every creature, as only the 
Son of God can do ; but as the Son of Man he also knows the pain 
and frustration which embitters the creature in its defeat. In this 
way, eros, which is the primary desire of each thing for its good, 
gives place to agape, “‘ the confluence of aspiration in one life with 
aspiration in another.”! There is in Christ no eros: he does not 
seek his own fulfilment, but only the fulfilment of others. Yet it 
is the fulfilment of all others that he seeks : agzpe or charity shows 
no partiality for men over beasts, or for Pharisees over publicans 
and sinners. Indeed, while it sympathizes with the good of every 
living being, it also afhrms the harsh conditions and fate which are 
their undoing, because it is sympathy with the will of God that 
underlies syrmpathy with the creatures. So, Christ taught us to 
bear one another’s burdens and to cherish even the most afflicted 
for his sake, and in this love to find our own clarity and peace. 
For clarity by itself does not bring peace to the soul, except as 7 
is sufficiently exercised by imagination to perceive the good ¢ 
things other than one’s own designs.’ ; 

This is an em 8 of what Santayana calls the philosophical 
implications of the Biblical idea of Christ. While he is marv dai 
sensitive to the traditional statement, he is admittedly moulding 
the image to his private philosophy, which in the four decades 
following the publication of /uterpretations of Poetry and Religion had 
advanced subtly in two directions. The earlier position was a not 
very successful attempt to combine naturalism and humanism, to 
hold with Spinoza and Socrates together, the world of fact and the 
world of human concern. From his later standpoint he had been 
too provincial. He came “to see that every form of life had its 
own perfection, which it was stupid and cruel to condemn for 
differing from some other form, by chance one’s own ;”? he learned, 
with St. Francis, to call all odd creatures brother and sister,‘ and 
with Christ to love the beauty of lilies without weeping for that 
they must fade, and not to despise the excellence of any being, 

! ibid, p. 207. 

2 ibid., p. 216. 


3 Obiter Scripta, p. 292. 
4 The Idea of Christ in the Gospels, p. 103. 
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even “the brave side of what we call vice or crime.”! This would 
seem to be part of what he means by charity. 

But this is not the whole of Santayana’s mature ethical thinking. 
The other direction in which his thought advanced was toward 
seeing the danger in “ indiscriminate sympathy with every form 
of life,” namely, that it leads to moral dissolution. While preserving 
our toleration and sympathy with other lives, we have at the same 
time to afirm our own: “ so that integrity or self-definition is and 
remains fundamental in morals: and the right of alien natures to 
pursue their proper aims can never abolish our right to pursue 
ours.”? Christianity is the victory-song of Spirit over the World, 
and as such is a suitable expression of the ripe naturalism of 
Santayana’s later period. After a time of reproachfulness, based on 
moralistic and romantic illusions, the clear-eved philosopher is 
reconciled, not merely to what he views as the good in nature, but 
to nature itself. 

For Santayana is never anything but a naturalist. His language 
is Christian and orthodox ; but he lacks one thing—faith. In an 
age when psychiatrists and social philosophers are calling upon 
men to recognize the importance of religious symbols even when 
they can not be taken literally, Santayana may yet find himself the 
prophet of some cult. One must doubt, however, whether such 
neo-Christianity would receive his endorsement. He wrote : 

‘It is not those who accept the deluge, the resurrection, and the sacraments 
only as symbols that are the vital party, but those who accept them literally, for 
only these have anything to say to the poor, or to the rich, that can refresh them. 
In a frank supernaturalism, in a tight clericalism, not in a pleasant secularisation, 
lies the sole hope of the church.’3 
For an unbeliever such as himself to find its doctrines and practices 
meaningful and expressive, he must have been bred from childhood 
in an authentic tradition. 

! See Persons and Places, p. 176. 

2 Persons and Places, p. 176. 

> Winds of Doctrine, p. 56. Readers may recall his strictures on Anglo-Catholicism in The Last 


Puritan, See also My Host the World, p. 90, and Letters, p. 63, where he discusses the efforts of the 
Cowley Fathers to “rediscover or to imitate a cultus.” 
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THE argument is widely used that there is a unanimity to be found 
in one or more of the aspects of the mystic’s experience and that 
this unanimity is of such a nature as to warrant a claim that the 
mystic has knowledge of a Supreme Being. Bergson, for instance, 
writes : 

We must note the fact that mystics generally agree amongst themselves. This 
is striking in the case of the Christian mystics ... All we want to make clear is that, 
if external resemblances between Christian mystics may be due to a common 
tradition or a common training, their deep-seated agreement is a sign of an identity 
of intuition which would find its simplest explanation in the actual existence of the 
Being with whom they believe themselves to hold intercourse.’ 

In a similar manner, Father Corbishley asserts that 

. . . despite an immediate difference in detail, there is an almost monotonous 
sameness about their general attitude to the basic problems of moral conduct and 
religious belief. If mystic experience were no more than a self-induced trance, if the 
alleged intuition of a non-existent divine were hallucination, it is surely remarkable 
that these baseless and purely subjective phenomena should be under the control 
of a persisting framework of ideas and beliefs.? 

This argument is not a simple one. Intuition as a way of knowing 
has been effectively coupled with agreement as a means of verification. 
Essentially the philosopher of mysticism argues that the defects of 
traditional intuitionalism are remedied by the agreement amongst 
the mystics and that the agreement amongst the mystics has cognitive 
significance because of the fact of intuition. In other words, the 
direct apprehension of some reality, an intuition, when coupled 
with a common agreement as to the nature of that reality constitutes 
the mystic’s claim to knowledge. 

Three aspects of this argument will be considered. First of all, 
does mystic intuition provide knowledge, in a strict sense, of that 
which is apprehended ? Secondly, does agreement or an appeal to 
numbers further substantiate a claim to knowledge? And finally, 
I will consider whether or not there is actually an agreement amongst 
mystics as to basic beliefs and attitudes. The first problem is part 


1 The Two Sources of Morality and Religion, pp. 235-36. 
2 “Do the Mystics Know?” Hibbert pw | 1951, L., p. 5. 
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of a very large and complicated subject into which I will not try 
to enter very deeply. The problem is relevant, however, in that 
when it is objected that intuition is inadequate as a way of knowledge, 
a form of the unanimity argument is often resorted to. 

All true mystics agree, we are told, that there is a road which 
must be followed if we are to know the divine. “ There is only one 
road from Appearance to Reality.”! And this road is open for all 
of us to share if we only would have the courage and the passion 
for the Goodness, Truth, and Beauty which is there waiting for us. 
The mystic knows because he has ‘actually travelled on this road 
and has returned to us with divine inspiration. A sceptic who would 
question the genuineness of this journey cannot be answered through 
the medium of language ; language is inadequate for this purpose. 
The sceptic, however, can test the mystic’s story. He can journey 
on the road to the divine reality and can verify the mystic’s claim 
by his own personal experience. 

Bergson maintains that the mystic’s journey is a type of verification 
in the same manner as that of a scientist carrying out an experiment 
or an explorer discovering new terrain. Thus he writes : 

In the days when Central Africa was a /erra incognita, geography trusted to the 
account of one single explorer, if his honesty and competence seemed to be above 
suspicion. The route of Livingstone’s journeys appeared for a long time on the 
maps and atlases. You may object that verification was potentially, if not actually, 
feasible, that other travellers could go and see if they liked, and that the map based 
on the indications of one traveller was a provisional one, waiting for subsequent 
exploration to make it definitive. I grant this: but the mystic too has gone on a 
journey that others can potentially, if not actually, undertake; and those who are 
actually capable of doing so are at least as many as those who possess the daring 
and energy of a Stanley setting out to tind Livingstone.? 

There are several objections to Bergson’s analogy and the implicit 
argument it contains. First of all, it is intimated that geographers 
accepted Livingstone’s discoveries because his “ honesty and com- 
petence seemed to be above suspicion,” and that Stanley’s subsequent 
exploration verified Livingstone’s findings. Bergson, I fear, has here 
succumbed to the myth connected with the life of Livingstone and 
has neglected the facts of the case. It may be only of incidental 
interest, but Livingstone’s fame as an explorer was established with 
the publication of his first book. At this time Stanley was a boy 
of seventeen and only starting his career. Thus the original success 
of Livingstone was quite independent of the explorations of Stanley.’ 

Furthermore, the cartographers did not as Bergson suggests trust 
the account of one single explorer just because his honesty and 
competence seemed to be above suspicion. Livingstone did not 
fill in the map from Kuruman to Timbuktu and then let the matter 

1 Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism, p. 446. 

2 Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 234. 

? In 1857 Livingstone published his Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa. It was 


his observations in this book that necessitated a reconstruction of the map of Central Africa. 
Livingstone’s famous meeting with Stanley occurred years later, in 1871. 
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rest upon his integrity. Rather his description, enhanced by thousands 
of details, made possible an indirect means of verification by 
naturalists, botanists, geographers and other men who were familiar 
with the surrounding area. He furnished such an abundance of 
information to geography and natural science that the picture of 
Central Africa, like a missing piece of a puzzle, neatly fitted in with 
all the av ailable knowledge of Africa. Then, of course, there were 
the officials, the missionaries, the natives, Arab slavers, and his 
family who were on hand to verify terminal points in his exploration. 
Thus it was not necessary for other travellers to take the journey 
in order to substantiate Livingstone’s findings ; he offered a wealth 
of evidence which could be successfully corroborated without going 
into the jungles of Africa. The mystic, on the other hand, offers 
nothing but his testimony. He does not bring back evidence of 
his visit to a divine reality. He offers nothing which might be 
corroborated from the available fund of knowledge; nor does 
anyone see him in his journey. 

The apparent plausibility of Bergson’s argument lies tn his emphasis 
upon the journey taken by both parties and his neglect in comparing 
their destinations. Both men make a journey, but what of their 
destinations ? Is Central Africa a proper analogy with divine reality ? 
Having never been so fortunate as to experience the latter I hesitate 
to answer. And yet it seems clear, if we can talk at all of clarity 
in such matters, that there is an enormous difference between the 
two “lands” visited. No person, in the time of Livingstone, 
seriously doubted the existence of Central Africa, while the “ land ” 
the mystic journeys to has alw ays been in great doubt. Describing 
Central Africa was L ivingstone’s problem : he did not have to prove 
its existence. But the existence of the mystic’s divine reality is the 
problem Bergson is concerned with, and one which cannot be resolved 
by clever analogy. 

If we wish to compare the mystic’s journey with that of an 
explorer, the journey would then be analogous to an explorer having 
claimed to have been to Atlantis. Is it at all surprising that we are 
somewhat reluctant to believe such a claim ? For without evidence 
that can be tested the description of Atlantis remains a pleasant 
myth which intrigues the imagination. And why is the story the 
mystic tells anything more? Why should we be so credulous in 
the case of the mystic when we are so sceptical with others? The 
answer is a simple one although it is not often stated outright. 
The mystic and the divinity he experiences is a source of morality 


and religion. ‘The mystic inspires the masses.!. But what of it ? 

1 Js mgeticlem, as Bergson suggests, inspirational? If so, in what religious currents does it 
carry us? These questions are perplexing and I wonder whether Bergson has not passed judgment 
on this matter before sufficient sociological evidence has been uncovered. T'roeltsch, in his classic 
work The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches, suggests that ‘ mysticism has an affinity with the 


autonomy of science, and it forms a refuge for the religious life of the cultured classes; in sections 
continued opposite 
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Anything can be a source of morality and religion so long as it 
induces the proper beliefs. It is one thing to assert that mystic 
intuition induces a set of beliefs which are responsible for moral 
action.! It is still another thing to assert that the set of beliefs induced 
by mystical intuition constitutes knowledge. The requirement for 
a source of morality and religion is success at the job of guiding 
belief and action into proper channels. The requirements for 
knowledge are far more stringent, although it is exceedingly difficult 
to determine exactly what they are. At the very least, knowledge 
consists of a set of beliefs which are capable of being expressed 
in the form of communicable statements and which have at one time 
passed certain reliable tests which have made their veracity seem 
highly probable. Religious beliefs induced by mystical intuition 
have so far failed to meet these requirements.? Suffice it to say 
that intuition may be a source for truth, but by itself is inadequate 
as a test for truth since it provides no safeguard by means of which 
we are to avoid error.’ 

Let us now turn our attention to the other aspects of this argument. 
Bergson and Father Corbishley, in passages cited, maintain that the 
unanimous type of experience the mystics undergo is evidence that 
they possess knowledge of a Supreme Being. Perhaps the warmest 
criticism of this argument comes from the writings of William James. 
] say that the criticism is a warm one as James was an early champion 
of religious mysticism. He rescued mysticism from the intellectual 
underworld, thinking it could survive and make a contribution not 
only to faith but also to science.‘ 

In discussing the problem of unanimity, he writes : 

The utmost they can ever ask of us in this life is to admit that they have estab- 
lished a presumption. They form a consensus and have an unequivocal outcome; 
and it would be odd, mystics might say, if such a unanimous type of experience 
should prove altogether wrong. At bottom, however, this would only be an 


1 See Ruth Gordon’s paper “Has Mysticism a Moral Value?” for a stimulating criticism of 
the claim that mysticism is a source of morality. International Journal of Ethics, 1921, xxxi, pp. 
66-83. 

2 This does not mean that the object of the mystic intuition does not exist, as many critics have 
falsely concluded. Such may or may not be true. If we do not possess a knowledge of divinity, 
all that this entails is that we have no knowledge of divinity and not that the mystic experiences 
nothing. 

3 Cf. Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, pp. 12-18; W. P. Montague, The Ways of Knowing, 
pp. 54-68; Brand Blanshard, The Nature of Thought, Vol. Il, pp. 221-25. ; 

4 See A Suggestion about Mysticism for James’s view as to the noetic value of mysticism. Journal of 
Pbil., Psych. & Sc. Method, 1910, vii, pp. 85-22. 





continued from previous page ; 
of the population which are untouched by science it leads to extravagant and emotional forms of 


piety, but in spite of that it forms a welcome complement to the Church and the Sects’ (Vol.II, 
p. 994). While Troeltsch and the Bergsonians feel that mysticism forms a complement to the church, 
others feel that it is in direct antagonism with, and is a potential destroyer of, all organized religious 
faith. Still others strive to show how mysticism is neither complementary nor antagonistic but 
how it is a law-abiding and essential component of religious faith. It would seem that mysticism 
is made to play all sorts of roles. But which of these is its actual role? This cannot be answered 
until we are able to determine exactly how and in what manner the phenomena of mysticism 
function in society. Until the sociologist provides such information we are left to entertain what 


may very well be idle speculation. 
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appeal to numbers, like the appeal of rationalism the other way; and the appeal to 
numbers has no logical force. If we acknowledge it, it is for ‘ suggestive’, not 
for logical reasons: we follow the majority because it suits our life. 

The strange thing about James’s argument is that it takes a 
favourite alia of mysticism and turns it back on its users. We 
are repeatedly told that although the majority disagrees with the 
mystics, the appeal to numbers has no logical force when we are 
dealing with truth. Professor Stace goes so far as to compare the 
majority of mankind with the people in H. G. Wells’s The Country 
of the Blind: the mystic being the only one with vision while the 
majority of us are really the blind ones.? Of what value, he asks, 
is the a priori logic of the blind when it comes to the experience of 
sight? Of what value is a majority decision on a matter which 
the majority is unable to experience ? We would reply that all this 
is true ; however, what is good for the goose is good for the gander. 
If the mystic is under no obligation to be restricted to the majority 
of mankind, then surely the rest of mankind is under no obligation 
to follow the mystic. If the appeal is solely to experience, then one 
cannot demand that people believe something which they do 
not or cannot experience. 

James also challenges the alleged fact of unanimity. For he realizes 
that even the presumption from the unanimity of mystics is far 
from being strong. 

In characterizing mystic states as pantheistic, optimistic, etc., 1 am afraid I 
over-simplified the truth. I did so for expository reasons, and to keep the closer 
to the classic mystical tradition. The classic religious mysticism, it now must 
be confessed, is only a ‘ privileged case.’ It is an exract, kept true to type by the 
selection of the fittest specimens and their preservation in ‘ schools’. It 1s carved 
out from a much larger mass; and if we take the larger mass as seriously as religious 
mysticism has historically taken itself, we find that the supposed unanimity largely dis- 
appears. To begin with, even religious mysticism itself, the kind that accumulates 
traditions and makes schools, is much less unanimous than I have allowed. It has 
been ascetic and antinominally self-indulgent within the Christian church. It is 
dualistic in Sankhya, and monistic in Vedanta philosophy. I called it pantheistic; 
but the great Spanish mystics are anything but pantheists. They are with few 
exceptions non-metaphysical minds, for whom “ the category of personality ” 
is absolute. The “ union ” of man with God is for them much more like an 
occasional miracle than like an original identity. How different again, apart from 
the happiness common to all, is the mysticism of Walt Whitman, Edward Car- 
penter, Richard Jefferies, and other naturalistic pantheists, from the more dis- 
tinctively Christian sort. The fact is that the mystical feeling of enlargement, 
union, and emancipation has'ao specific intellectual content whatever of its own.3 


James may have over-simplified the truth for expository reasons, 
but others do so for a very different purpose. Bergson, W. R. Inge, 
and Evelyn Underhill also create their own brand of mysticism. 
They carefully make a selection of the purest mystics. We are 
assured that the selected mystics are of the true, pure and angelic 


1 Varieties of Religions Experience, p. 424. 
2 Time and Eternity, p. 239. 
3 Varieties of Religions Experience, pp. 424-25. The latter emphasis is my own. 
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variety. If we pause for a moment and ask why these thinkers 
bother to make such a selection, we are told that this is the prerogative 
of any writer. If we push deeper, however, we soon see that each 
selection is made in order to promote a species of religion or 
morality. 

Bergson, for exainple, having asserted in The Two Sources of Morality 
and Religion that mysticism functions as a source of pure inspiration, 
“that it is the mystic souls who draw and will continue to draw 
civilized societies in their wake,’ is later confronted with the 
problem of purifying historical mysticism in order that it may fulfil 
its proper function in society. He informs us that pure mysticism 
is a rare essence and that it is generally found in diluted form.’ 
This is most convenient as it allows Bergson to proceed to construct 
his own brand of pure mysticism. Thus he rejects Jewish, Greek, 
and Eastern mysticism as either impure or underdeveloped forms. 
Complete or pure mysticism is action, creation, love,’ and is only 
exemplified by the great Christian mystics: theirs is the ultimate 
culmination of this type of experience.‘ 

Inge frankly admits that his book is to be judged as “a con- 
tribution to apologetics, rather than as a historical sketch of Christian 
Mysticism.”> His polemic against Catholicism® is not so much a 
defence of the Reformation as an attempt to establish an independent 
mysticism which can support the English Church. The problem 
for Inge, then Dean of St. Paul’s, was that of providing the 
historical ground for a mysticism which would serve as a foundation 
for a modified form of Anglicanism.’ 

Evelyn Underhill, on the other hand, is an ardent defender of 
Catholicism. She has interpreted historical sources in such a manner 
as to extract a “dynamic mysticism” which necessitates Catholic 
dogma. Thus she writes*: 

Without prejudice to individual beliefs, and without offering an opinion as to 
the exclusive truth of any one religious system or revelation—for here we are 


1 Two Sources of Morality and Religion, p. 75. 

2 ibid., p. 202. 

3 ibid., p. 216. 

4 ibid., p. 214. 

5 Christian Mysticism, p. vii. 

6 His attitude towards the “theologizing of mysticism” by the Roman Church is one of polite 
contempt. He remarks that “objective Mysticism has often been pervaded by another kind of 
false spiritualism—that which finds edification in palpable supernatural manifestations. These 

ed ‘mystical phenomena’ are much identified with ‘Mysticism’ in the Roman Catholic 
Church of today . . .” (p. 264). 

7 There is a distinct flavour of English nationalisin running throughout this book. For instance, 
he says that it is only when we come to Hilton, an English mystic, that we see “the psychical 
experience . . . entirely dissociated from the metaphysical ideal of absorption into the Infinite. The 
chains of Asiatic nihilism are now at last shaken off, easily and, it would seem, unconsciously. . . . 
... It is, I think gratifying to observe how our countryman strikes off the fetters of the time- 
honoured Dionysian tradition, the paralysing creed which blurs all distinctions, and the ‘negative 
road’ which leads to darkness and not light; and how in conmpupeaee his mysticism is sounder and 
saner than even that of Eckhardt or Tauler” (p. 200). Once Hilton opened the door to English 


« 


mysticism, Inge keeps it open by emphasizing those mystics who have sympathies in directions 
other than that of Rome, preferably those who support the English Church, such as William Law, 
8 Mysticism, p. 104. 
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concerned neither with controversy nor apologetics—we are bound to allow as a 
historical fact that mysticism, so far, has found its best map in Christian philo- 
sophy, especially that Neo-platonic theology which, taking up and harmonizing 
all that was best in the spiritual intuitions of Greece, India, and Egypt, was 
developed by the great doctors of the early mediaeval Church, supports and 
elucidates the revelations of the individual mystic as no other system of thought 
has been able to do. ... Whether the dogmas of Christianity be or be not 
accepted on the scientific and historical plane, then, those dogmas are necessary 
to an adequate description of mystical experience—at least, of fully developed 
dynamic mysticism of the west.’ 

In other words, not only are the Church dogmas sustained by mystic 


revelation but mysticism, if it is to be adequately expressed, must 
be expressed through the medium of those dogmas. Mysticism 
necessitates Catholicism and Catholicism in turn explicates mysticism. 

Each thinker is here primarily concerned with the perpetuation of a 
particular brand of religious beliefs and cares little for the fact that 
the historical picture of mysticism has been distorted. ‘The mystics 
are being used and manipulated in such a way as to produce that 
incentive which is considered essential for morality and religion. 
The method employed is very similar to that of a huckster whose 
meretricious showmanship is not particularly false but whose 
selection of facts is entirely misleading. 

The philosopher of mysticism, however, is not alarmed by such 
criticism. He would simply reply that it is his prerogative to write 
about whatever he pleases and that it is only the pure forms of 
angelic mysticism which interest him. To a certain extent this is 
true. One cannot criticize a choice of subject-matter if an @ priori 
criterion has not been established. However, if this be the only 
defence that can be made to the above criticism, then the unanimity 
argument must fall by the wayside. 

For what does it mean to say that the pure Christian mystics 
agree? It is like saying that all pure anti-vivisectionists agree that 
any cutting of, or operation on, a living animal is criminal ; or that 
all pure pacifists are opposed to the use of force for any purpose. 
In each of these propositions the subject is so constructed that the 
predicate necessarily follows ; in Kantian language we would say 
that the predicate B belongs to the subject A as something contained 
(though covertly) in the concept A. Is it surprising then that all 
pure anti-vivisectionists agree as to the condemnation of animal 
experimentation if such agreement is the very criterion by which 
we judge one to be an anti-vivisectionist ? If, in order to be considered 
a pure pacifist, one needs to be opposed to the use of force, then 
what does it mean if we are subsequently told that all pacifists agree 
as to the use of force? In a similar manner we are told that all pure 
mystics agree. But since the criterion for being a pure mystic 
presupposes agreement, then anyone stating that the pure mystics 


agree merely expresses an analytic proposition. If the philosopher 
* sbid., p. 107. 
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of Christian mysticism goes still further and claims that this enables 
him to assert things about the world of fact such as the existence 
of a Deity, then he is guilty of fallacious reasoning. 

This latter technique is alarmingly simple. One simply states that 

“ X” is a definition of true mysticism. “ X ” of course, specifies 
certain beliefs as to the nature of a Supreme Being. Those who do 
not conform to this criterion are not true mystics. Those who do 
conform are true mystics and are in almost unanimous agreement 
as to his nature. The philosopher then appears and proudly points 
to this unanimity as evidence of their knowledge of the Divine. 
It is obvious, I think, that such a technique is nothing more than 
a form of begging the question. The philosophers of Christian 
mysticism have assumed in their definitions of mysticism the con- 
clusion they seek to prove. 
If the unanimity argument does not prove or even support the 
contention that the mystic has knowledge of a Supreme Being, then 
why does a feeling still linger that we have here overlooked an 
element of truth ? What is it about the unanimity argument that 
gives it its air of plausibility ? It is this: the mystics all do agree 
about something. The agreement, however, is not one of belief 
but of attitude. All mystics have a common perspective, a way of 
looking, so to speak, at the universe. If I may suggest a description 
of mysticism which is far more accurate than those available in 
the literature, it would be that mysticism is a perspective, a way of 
looking at things, which if expressed would run as follows : There 
is an element of mystery in the universe (something which defies 
but also intrigues understanding) which cannot be reached by the 
usual modes of sensory experience ; and this mystery is of the utmost 
significance for mankind. A mystic, therefore, is someone who 
either believes in, or experiences, an element of mystery in the 
universe which cannot be reached by the usual modes of sensory 
experience, and to whom the belief, or experience, is of such 
significance that the individual structures an activity of his life in 
its expression or evaluation. 

This is a criterion which most mystics have and by which they 
are still being judged to be mystics. Their unanimity of perspective 
may be due to some type of aspiration or it may be due to some 
external stimulus : we just do not know. We only know that such a 
perspective is what seems to characterize best those we call mystics. 





A NOTABLE CENTENARY 
By 
THE REV. JOHN ROWLAND 


B.SC. 


As the years roll by, there seem inevitably to occur centenary 
celebrations which are duly noted in books, pamphlets, and articles ; 
1960 is no exception to this. Yet there is one centenary which will 
occur this year, and which might easily pass unnoticed. Its first 
public mention is in the essay by Kurt Leese in the massive volume 
of essays presented to Paul Tillich,! but the fact that it is a centenary 
tribute to a German of a former generation might easily pass 
unnoticed. 

Friedrich Naumann will not be a familiar figure to many people 
of the present generation in the English-speaking world ; indeed, 
Naumann’s works were never translated into English. Yet some of 
his more forward-looking ideas have power and cogency in this 
fear-ridden century. It is even possible that a few of his thoughts 
about the Church, its organization and its functions, might be in 
some measure applied now. 

Born on March 25th, 1860, Naumann lived until 1919. He thus 
passed through some of the most triumphant, as well as through 
some of the most tragic years in his country’s history. His mixture 
of politics, sociology, and theology may be regarded as in some 
ways typically German ; yet what he had to say might have been 
taken up outside the confines of his own country. 

Naumann came of a long line of Lutheran ministers ; he studied 
at Leipzig and Erlangen, then the principal Lutheran centres of 
learning. 

He was for a time minister in a slum area, where his political 
ideas deepened, and in 1890 he went to Frankfurt as pastor. All 
the time he was becoming more and more conscious of the need 
for political reform, and in 1897 he gave up his ministry, so that 
he could devote himself to writing and to political work. In 1907 
he was elected to the Reichstag. 

It is not necessary to say much here about his political ideas. 
His emphasis, all through his political life, appears to have been 
on the need for wide social and economic reform ; he did not share 


\Religion and Culture, ed. W. Leibrecht, London: $.C.M. The facts and quotations is this article 
are based on Dr. Leese’s essay. 
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the beliefs of those who emphasized the importance of individual 
charity, which he thought powerless to make any permanent changes. 
Yet all the time he retained a belief in the value of religion to make 
men whole. 

The Church of his own time he regarded in the main as a backward- 
looking unprogressive body. He wrote on one occasion, describing 
himself as watching a service from the nave of a church :— 

“* Under Gothic arches were sitting men and women who had nothing Gothic, 

nothing medieval, about them. The Church and the churchgoers belonged, on 
the basis of what one could see, to two different ages. Even what we heard was 
modernised Gothic. The thoughts of the sermon were basically rigid and im- 
penetrable, like the stone walls which swallowed them up . . . The congregation 
for the most part clung to these external forms, which they understood: the pro- 
founder meaning, the structure of the thoughts, was grasped only by a few. It 
was so difficult, so remote, so old.” 
This emphasis on the Gothic was quite typical of Naumann. He 
regarded the structure of churches as important, in that old-fashioned 
buildings tended to become the home of old-fashioned ideas. The 
modern style of building, he said (this, even, was a forward-looking 
idea), was made of steel and glass, and in such a building people 
would come to realize that religion was not merely a that 
had been laid down, once and for all, in every detail, hundreds 
or thousands of years ago. And yet, he said, “Faith is contained 
in nothing external. The Holy Ghost does not confine itself to altars 
and certain words. It is the free reign of God in man himself.” 

There can have been few thinkers in those days of the late 
nineteenth century who presented this combination of modernity 
and understanding of ancient tradition. Even though he might 
condemn the Gothic buildings, Naumann inevitably accepted some 
of the basic ideas. Of the preacher he said: “ He can never give 
all of Christianity, but he can beware of wearing a coat which does 
not fit him.” 

“* Jesus,” he remarked on another occasion, “is so indestructible 
that all popes and consistories could not annihilate him.” ‘The basis 
of all piety he found in complete and absolute sincerity. The worst 
that he could say of any Christian minister was that he might pretend 
to beliefs that he did not really hold. “ Mental reservations ” were 
not for Naumann. At times, in consequence, he came close to 
Agnosticism. “ All talk about God,” he said, “is never more than 
the inarticulate sounds of children—when they are unknowingly 
moved by some powerful melody and lack the words to express 
the mysterious vibration of their souls. God is always the great 
Unknown—mightier than we and everything we know.” 

In one of his books he pointed out that he was writing only for 
those readers who “are not disposed to contemplate religious 
questions along established and beaten paths.” Freedom and 

1Naumann, Gotteshilfe (Gottingen, 1926), p. $30f. 
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independence of thought are thus, in his view, to be regarded as 
the essentials of a religious life suitable for a modern age. Dogma, 
whether of the Catholic or of the Protestant type, he regarded as 
being the last word in the gradual sinking of religion out of the 
modern man’s mind. Only by allowing each and every man to seek 
the way to truth and the way to God which most suited him would 
it be possible for the Church to save its soul in the modern age. 

In his later years Naumann, an elder statesman in the German 
political world, became the acknowledged representative of the 
minority religious groups which struggled in a Germany facing 
chaos. To him, says his German biographer, “ they appeared to be 
more alive and more stimulating than the petrified institution of 
the State Church.” His ideal was the complete separation of State 
and Church, as in the United States, which he regarded as by far 
the best way to do justice to State and Church alike. 

From what has been said, it may become clear that even now, 
forty years after his death, Naumann has something to say which 
many religious men w ould do well to heed. He had no belief in 
the value of creeds or catechisms ; he knew that such formal state- 
ments might have their importance for some men; but he knew, 
also, that there were many to whom such things were irrelev ant, 
and yet they, too, were men who were sincerely trying to bring 
the Kingdom of God on earth. “‘ The Kingdom of God,” he once 
said, ““ hover ts over us all as an eternal hope. Our hands try in vain 
to grasp it.’ 

Naumann was, perhaps, the first to see that, outside all ecclesiastical 
organization, there is a vast crowd of people seeking a spiritual 
home ; and, in spite of the eagerness of their secking, failing to 
find it. He thought that it would be necessary, somehow, to find 
a home for those people, unless they were just to be completely 
abandoned by the Church as hopeless. And his political work for 
the poor and the uneducated made him refuse to think of anyone 
as quite hopeless in the modern world. People who were full of 
doubts about the theological and credal basis of the older versions 
of the faith might still be able to find their own route to truth if 
the Church would not bar them out because of their doubts. 
Naumann’s own theological position is not easy to define ; possibly 
he never defined it very closely himself. But he remained, all through 
his life, a believer in the value of co-operation between the political 
thinker and the theologian. Some of his ideas he did not, perhaps, 
work out as fully or as logically as might be expected ; but in an 
article published in 1899 in his periodical Die Hilfe he presented 
a picture of the Church of the future, which Dr. Leese quotes in 
extenso, and which is worthy of attention now, sixty years later. 

Physically, the Church of the future, as he envisaged it, is to be 
very different from the Church of the present. It is, of course, not 
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to be a Gothic building. Its main hall is to be built of glass and 
steel, with good light and first-class acoustics. Around it are to be 
spacious grounds with comfortable seats on which people can rest. 
Fine big trees grow in its gardens, giving welcome shade in hot 
weather. A series of small rooms, a library, an art room, and so 
forth, are to surround its central hall. Every afternoon there is to 
be an organ recital, at which all who care to come can listen to 
Bach, Mendelssohn, and the other great masters. These recitals are 
not to be interrupted by any religious ceremony ; they are to be 
pure music, as a background to thoughtful and fruitful meditation. 

All this is purely physical; but it has its point, in that it is to 
provide a focal point for much of the religious activities of the 
people—not merely of those who can conscientiously repeat a creed, 
week by week, but of those who have merely a vague and inchoate 
religious yearning. 

But his vision of the services that he thought would go on from 
time to time in the hall of his church is what is most striking of 
all :— 

Several different preachers were allowed to talk in the hall at different times. 
Some of them used the traditional form of the sermon: others preferred to talk in an 
informal way. The hall itself was devoted to no particular denomination: it served 
equally all groups who wished to gather around the cross, large and impressive 
with its image of the crucifixion, which constituted the only decoration of the east 
wall. Those, however, who wished to dedicate themselves to devotion in solitude, 
did not go into the large hall, but into one of the rooms which were situated to 
right and left of the entrance. 

Others have formulated such suggestions since Naumann ; there 
have been English thinkers who have thought that some such open 
forums might be the best way of using our wonderful old cathedrals, 
some of which appear to be gradually deteriorating into mere show- 
places of fine architecture. But few have worked out the scheme 
in such detail as did Naumann, in that article written sixty years 
ago. 

What has been said here is perhaps not wholly satisfactory, in 
that it does not attempt to analyse Naumann’s ideas in any great 
detail. In any event, he may be not a major figure in the world of 
religious thought. But as one of the pioneers he deserves a little 
niche of his own in the vast edifice of religious history. He should 
not be wholly forgotten, even in these days of existentialism and 
linguistic analysis. He was not a deep thinker, perhaps ; but what 
he had to say held out a hope for the people. And his ideas of 
church organization may be held to suggest ideas to many even of 
the revolutionary writers of our time in the realm of theology. 
Readers owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Leese for resurrecting such 
a figure from the dim past of sixty years and more ago. Even though 
the abstract ideas of Friedrich Naumann may appear dated and 
unsatisfactory, in the view of many today, even though Bultmann 
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and Brunner, Barth and Jaspers, Tillich and Maritain may each in 
his own way seem to have more that is vital to say than has Naumann, 
the fact remains that on the purely practical issues of Church 
organization and Church aims, his work jis still fruitful for the 
twentieth century. 

As has been said, it would appear that little if any of his work 
has appeared in English, which is unfortunate. At this late date it 
is doubtful whether an author so neglected by the English-speaking 
world could be brought to life again in English translation ; it is 
doubtful if a scholarly translator could be persuaded to undertake 
the task of producing English versions of his books, or an English 
publisher persuaded to risk launching them in Great Britain or 
the United States. Yet possibly Friedrich Naumann: Der Mann, das 
Werk und die Zeit, by Theodor Heuss, recently President of the 
German Federal Republic (Stuttgart, 1937), which was drawn upon 
by Dr. Leese in his essay, an which has thus, at second-hand, 
inspired the present contribution, might be worth a thought by a 
theologian searching for German works worthy of translation. In 
these days when even the lesser works of Barth, Brunner, and 
Bultmann make a swift appearance in English, it seems a trifle 
unfair to the memory of Naumann that nothing of his is available 
to the English-speaking reader. 





THE CHALLENGE OF 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
By 
THE REV. J. A BRAMLEY 


Ir is thirty years since the death of David Herbert Lawrence. Both 
during his life and since his works and personality have aroused 
the utmost heat and controversy, and more books have been written 
about him than about any notable figure of this century. Why is 
this ? 

He was born in 1885 at Eastwood, a small mining town to the 
north-east of Nottingham. His father was an almost illiterate miner, 
but his mother was of superior birth and education, and for a time 
had been a schoolteacher. There were five children, of whom Bert, 
as he was called by his family, was the last but one. They lived in 
great poverty, and the parents were constantly at loggerheads 
owing principally to the necessity felt by the mother to wean them 
away “from their father’s influence and background. She had no 
intention of allowing any of her three sons to go down into the 
pits. Bert, who was her youngest son, went to a local board school, 
and later won a scholarship to Nottingham High School, where 
he remained until he was seventeen. He then got a job with a firm 
of surgical goods manufacturers on thirteen shillings a week. He 
soon became ill with pneumonia, and, when he had recovered, 
decided to train for the teaching profession. 

It was while he was attending the High School that he became 
acquainted with the Chambers family, who lived at The Haggs 
Farm, four miles from Eastwood. This rapidly became Lawrence’s 
second home; he became a great favourite with the large family ; 
and soon an idyllic friendship began to spring up between himself 
and Jessie, the second daughter, which was to be immortalized later 
in Sons and Lovers. 

Jessie was, in herself, a remarkable girl, with ruddy cheeks, dark 
eyes, and a bunch of silky black ecstatic curls, “‘ very fine and free,” 
as Lawrence wrote. She was only fourteen when they met, and had 
recently been taken away from school in order to become the family 
drudge. She was in a state of high rebellion against her lot. Even 
at that age she craved for Beauty, for learning, to be allowed to 
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become a sharer in the feast of the human spirit. Lawrence quickly 
diagnosed her trouble, and wrote the words nil desperandum on the 
stable door for her to see. It was at his instigation that her parents 
allowed her later to return to school in order to train, like Lawrence, 
to be a teacher. Meanwhile he undertook her education, and together 
they studied English, French, mathematics, read widely in literature, 
and explored the lovely countryside together, or in parties composed 
principally of their respective families and friends. Jessie has recorded 
how very early she became aware of her friend’s genius, and 
encouraged him to write stories and poems. All these early efforts 
were brought to her for her criticismand appreciation. Andit was while 
he was attending classes at Nottingham University College that he 
started writing the novel which ultimately became known as The 
White Peacock. He paid Jessie the compliment of writing to her at 
the time of its publication : “I its creator—you its nurse.” 

After qualifying as a teacher Lawrence went to Croydon to take 
up his first teaching post. Jessie has described the affecting parting 
which took place between them the last time he visited The Haggs. 
She accompanied him, as usual, to the farm gate, where, as he turned 
to leave her, she burst into tears. He took her in his arms and 
kissed and comforted her. A few days later she received a letter 
from him which was like “a howl of terror.” Only then did she 
realize what it had cost him to leave them. One lovely June morning 
when he was away she copied out some of his poems and submitted 
them to Hueffer of the English Review. They were accepted. And 
not so long after Zhe White Peacock found a publisher through the 
same source. Towards the end of his life Lawrence paid his first 
sweetheart the following graceful compliment: “The girl had 
launched me, so easily, on my literary career, like a princess cutting 
a thread, launching a ship.” 

The break between the pair came later with the writing of Sons 
And Lovers, Lawtence’s third and most famous novel. It was frankly 
autobiographical, and Jessie had supplied the notes for the Miriam 
parts of the novel, which were based on their early relationship 
at The Haggs. As the MS came to her in batches, white-hot from 
Lawrence’s pen, she was delighted with the early part which described 
the home background of the Morel family, but took umbrage as 
the Miriam parts of the book began to arrive. Lawrence had always 
been under the domination of his mother, who had been extremely 
jealous of his girl friend at The Haggs. Jessie complained that the 
character of Miriam was drawn throughout in the light of Mrs. 
Morel’s hatred of her. She described the whole episode as a travesty 
of the real thing—‘“‘a slander—a fearful treachery.” And she 
objected also to the brutalization of the love theme in the latter 
part of the book. It was the parting of the ways. Poor Jessie turned 
with revulsion from an author and friend who deliberately appeared 
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to be trampling on the deepest spiritual values of her life. But the 
manner of the break, after ten years devoted to the fostering of his 
artistic genius, nearly broke her heart. Soon afterwards Lawrence 
eloped with a married woman, and the sex relationship became 
the main theme of his books. 

There is not space to record here in detail all the stormy events 
of his strange life. He suffered dire poverty and persecution during 
the First World War. Afterwards he left England and became, like 
Stevenson, a wanderer over the face of the earth i in pursuit of health 
and of that happiness and peace of mind which he was never to find. 
First to the south of Europe, then to Ceylon, Australia, America, 
Mexico, then back to Europe, etc.—there was no end to his 
wanderings. Yet all the time novels, stories, poems, travel books 
continued to pour from his unresting pen, and everywhere roused 
the utmost controversy. He was also a painter ; and towards the 
end of his career an exhibition of his nudes in London was confiscated 
by the police. For the last five years of his life he was slowly dying 
of consumption, but his wonderful vitality caused him to rally again 
and again just as he appeared to his friends to be on the verge of 
extinction. He died at the age of 44 at Vence in the south of France, 
and was buried without any religious ceremony in the presence 
of his wife and a few friends in a little graveyard overlooking the 
blue waters of the Mediterranean which he loved so well. 

The violence of the feelings that he aroused was caused principally 
by the stark candour with which he dealt with the sex relationship. 
His long affair with Jessie Chambers had been of an idyllic nature, 
and latterly Lawrence had suffered a great deal of irritation and 
frustration in finding that he was unable to bring it down to a 
physical level. From then onwards he began to overestimate the 
importance of the physical side of sex; as Jessie complained, he 
looked only for the animal in the human female. This over-emphasis 
comes out strongly in his books ; and such works as The Rainbow 
and Lady Chatterley’s Lover contained scenes which not only deeply 
offended people’s susceptibilities, but also aroused the attention of 
the police. It was admittedly his aim to rescue the physical side of 
sex from the dark holes and dirty corners into which it had been 
driven by Victorian hypocrisy and prudery and three centuries of 
religious puritanism. Poet as he was, he saw even the purely physical 
aspect of sex in the light of poetry ; and some of the highest flights 
of his prose and poetry were inspired by this theme— 

You are lovely, your face is soft 

Like a flower in bud 

On a mountain croft. 
It was unfortunate that considerable artistic damage was done to 
his books by the constant harping on the subject said the too blatant 
and intimate descriptions in which he indulged. Sexual intimacies 
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are no more to be described in print than they can be exposed to 
the human gaze in any other sort of medium. And it is the measure 
of his failure that even liberal-minded people tended to regard 
some of his works as pornography. 


The other theme that haunted his imagination, and which finds 
expression in his books and poems, is the hatred of the materialistic 
and mechanical civilization into which he was born— 

I have loved my fellow men— 

and lived to learn that they are neither fellow nor men 

but machine robots. 
He fled from such a world in horror, believing it to be utterly evil. 
After the First World War he believed that Christian civilization was 
at an end, and he was driven to accept a naturalistic creed as an 
alternative to the robot industrial civilization which had taken its 
place. He believed that people could, by living more natural lives, 
and acting more spontaneously in accordance with their natural 
impulses, free themselves from the grip of the machines and the 
soul-destroying falsity of the modern age. Thus his books, besides 
exposing the squalor of modern industrial society, also portray 
natural man more vividly and powerfully than the works of any 
contemporary author. The criticism is valuable ; but as Lawrence’s 
books as well as subsequent events in history show only too clearly, 
it is not a creed on which a civilized society can ever be built. Natural 
man is only a polite name for primitive man ; and whereas he may 
at one extreme joyfully lay down his life for a friend, at the other 
he has recently perpetrated the horrors of Belsen and Auschwitz. 


Beyond this he had no panacea for the world’s ills. He recoiled 
with loathing from the sight of mankind in the mass, and hated all 
political creeds which attempted to mass-condition him, or rob him 
of his moral fibre and individual responsibility. He complained 
that with the coming of greater prosperity the working classes had 
merely become more materialistic and were all struggling up the 
social ladder to become middle-class. But he did believe in inspired 
authority and the divine right of natural kings. The miner’s son 
was by instinct both an aristocrat and an autocrat, and, in so far 
as he was interested in politics at all, came perilously near to being 
a fascist. 

All the same, in repudiating the mass materialism and mechanization 
of what he called the robot civilization of the West, he really achieved 
the status of a prophet, and threw down his greatest challenge to 
mankind. Each day as the machines grind remorselessly and the 
threat of the bomb grows more insistent, his stature as a prophet 
looms larger. It was this aspect of his mission which made his 
one-time fica Middleton Murry refer to him as the greatest spiritual 
hero of our times. 
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What is his final position, both as a writer and a prophet, likely 
to be ? Neither as a poet nor as a novelist is he likely to take a place 
in the first rank, though his travel books, with their wonderful 
descriptive power and gift for evoking atmosphere, are almost 
beyond praise. Otherwise he was too much of a freak genius, 
capricious in the extreme, with his artistic gifts, which were great, 
too often at the mercy of his irritations and rages and his preposterous 
theories for the betterment of mankind. As T. S. Eliot a justly 
said, there was more than a touch of the quack or medicine-man 
about him. It was the medicine-man, for instance, which induced 
him to perpetrate that blot on Women In Love, one of his best books, 
where the hero and his friend wrestle naked together in a room ; 
likewise it was the bogus preacher which impelled him to mar one 
of his most brilliant stories, Zhe Captain’s Doll, by making the central 
character, who was an army officer, give vent to Lawrence’s crazy 
ideas about male domination in marriage, quite out of keeping with 
his character. As a novelist he lacks detachment, and was almost 
completely ignorant of the affairs of men, though he was certainly 
more knowledgeable of those of women. Of that vast science of 
life which makes the novels of such writers as Fielding, Scott, Balzac 
and Tolstoy so impressive, he possessed scarcely a trace. Compared 
with these he is little more than an innocent abroad in a world 
which he did not understand but which he none the less hated 
passionately. His male characters, except for those drawn from 
his own Midland background, are unattractive figures, who give 
violent expression from time to time to their author’s ideas, but 
only come to life when they are making love or otherwise behaving 
instinctively. But his women are in a different category ; like Hardy, 
he was a male novelist who was more at home in a woman’s world. 
Many of his female characters are tenderly and faithfully drawn, 
and he lavishes on them that insight and truth and passion with 
which he drew the whole life of nature. 

Indeed, it is just this passion for nature, with its corresponding 
hatred of the mechanical artificial structure of modern society, that 
gives his best books their fire and drive. He was essentially a poet, 
and his novels are a poet’s novels, lit up at their best with the white- 
hot creative fire of their author’s temperament and imagination. Of 
the more sober ingredient of prose which would have enabled him 
to look more calmly at life he possessed hardly a leavening. When 
inspiration failed he very quickly degenerated into the mere ranter. 

As a prophet, if we judge him by the impact he made on his 
age, his stature is considerable. He had no ideas that can in any 
true sense be called religious, yet he threw down a challenge to his 
age as surely as did the prophets of old. He repudiated and separated 
himself from a society that he regarded as mechanical, materialistic, 
corrupt and wholly evil— 
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Now some men must get up and depart 

from evil, or all is lost. 
He called people to go back to a simpler form of life, free from 
materialistic values and the ceaseless grinding of the machines, 
where they would be more free to be their true selves. It is not an 
original doctrine, but in Lawrence’s case it received additional 
force not only from the circumstances of his life but from the passion 
with which he expressed his credo. Not only did his books attract 
attention; but the frail, bearded, persecuted figure, ceaselessly 
wandering up and down the world in search of peace, health and 
isolation from the contagion of a robot humanity, appeared to 
many to be not unlike some latter-day suffering servant of the Lord. 
The result was that many followers and admirers sought him out, 
and quarrelled and wrote voluminously about him after his death. We 
therefore know more about him than any great writer of the past, 
with the possible exceptions of Samuel Johnson and Walter Scott. 

The first thing that stands out is that Lawrence’s manner of life 
was very different from what one might have been led to expect 
from some of his books. He was a puritan in morals, and lived 
austerely and simply, gathering flowers, cooking, baking bread, 
scrubbing floors, and doing most of his own housework. He had 
little sense of humour, and no one ventured to tell a dirty story 
twice in his presence. Most accounts agree that when not angered 
or upset he was an impulsive, gentle, boyish and lovable soul, but 
when roused frequently became outrageous, abusive and even violent. 
He had immense courage, owned few possessions, and was very 
poor for the greater part ‘of his life, which fact seldom interfered 
with his generosity. 

A friend has recorded how, when he was lying ill in his ranch 
at Taos, New Mexico, she caught and put into his hand a humming- 
bird that had flown in through the window. Lawrence gazed at 
the exquisite little creature until a look of rapt ecstacy came into 
his face. And Jessie Chambers, his first sweetheart, has written 
that with all wild things, flowers, birds, a rabbit caught in a snare, 
the speckled eggs in a nest, he was in primal sympathy—‘ a living 
vibration passed between him and them, so that I always saw him, 
in the strictest sense of the word, immortal.” With a woman’s 
sure intuition she has put her finger on the very source of his 
inspiration and strength. He was a poet and artist, supremely 
sensitive to the pulsing life and beauty in all natural things, and 
fate had decreed that he should be born and bred in the very heart 
of the grime and smoke and hideousness of industrial England. 
For a brief period during his boyhood and youth, he found solace 
and beauty with the family at The Haggs, his genius tended by 
the devoted Jessie, his spirit nourished on the beauty of the 
surrounding countryside. Then he broke adrift, and became the 
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uprooted provincial of genius in a world that seemed to his 
unsophisticated nature to be inhabited principally by robots and 
madmen. The contrast between these things roused him to fury, 
and no doubt accounted for his aberrations as well as his many 
virtues. It also drove him to throw down a challenge to humanity 
to leave its material and mechanical pursuits, and live more in 
accordance with the simplicity and beauty of nature, which were 
the only real things to him in a world that he found otherwise 


unendurable. 
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NoNCONFORMITY is a virtue in an age of mass-civilization. Philosophical 
nonconformity to the prevailing schools, combined with a conformity to the 
great tradition of philosophy and science, was and is the guiding principle of 
these Surveys. The merely negative nonconformity of angry young men and 
anti-art artists is ridiculous. Paradoxically nonconformist conformity i is demanded. 

Writing on “ The Curse of Conformity,’ ’ the prominent architect Walter 
Gropius attacks a dominant trait of American society, but stresses that his 
own revolutionary work was based on “ basic research into design problems 
of all kinds.” This paper forms part of Adventures of the Mind, edited by 
R. Thruelsen and J. Kobler (Gollancz, 215.), which may be recommended 
because of some excellent, most informative papers on the present state of 
religion (P. Tillich), atomic theory (J. R. Oppenheimer), on the biochemical 
solution of the mechanistic-vitalistic controversy (W. S. Beck), on abstract 
art (C. Greenberg), and on the pleasures of music (A. Copland). Noncon- 
formist conformity was also the secret of Berdyaev, the great eschatological 
Russian Orthodox nonconformist. Rebellious Prophet he is called in D. A. 
Lowrie’s well-documented, detailed and most sympathetic biography 
(Harper & Brothers, $6.00). The book is valuable as a reliable supplement 
to Berdyaev’s spiritual autobiography, filling in background and details of 
his life, as well as a penetrating study of the development of his thought. 
Whether we call him “ mystical anarchist,” as I did, or “ rebellious prophet,” 
his is the unique case of a man who is in conformity with God’s creative 
spirit only, but not with his will and his creation, and in nonconformity with 
all “ objectifications,” institutions, and bondages. A private “ prophet ” re- 
vealing not God’s will to his people, but his own eschatological visions to 
the whole world! 

Because of its unusual “ experimentalist-idealist ’’ character the late 
E. A. Singer’s Experience and Reflection, edited by C. West Churchman 
(Pennsylvania & O.U.P., 4os.), is noteworthy. The logic of science is here 
conceived as a logic of imperatives; the question-answer relation prevails, 
but no question is claimed to be fully understandable, no answer completely 
verifiable, and no question is without another question reflecting on it. For 
here too man is essentially a believing animal; and the task of philosophy 
consists in constructing the soundest possible theory of evidence for our 
beliefs. All in all, an original and challenging torso, deserving attention, 
together with Professor Churchman’s illuminating introduction. 

Man the Unknown is so complex that a/ternative psychologies, based on 
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different interpretations and explanations, are possible. Read under this new 
aspect F. V. Smith’s Explanation of Human Behaviour (2nd ed., Constable, 
305.) is of absorbing interest, for its general discussion of “ explaining ” as 
well as for the detailed critical analysis of Behaviourism, Gesta/t-Psychology, 
and of Freud’s, McDougall’s, Allport’s and Lewin’s theories. Kurt Lewin’s 
ingenious field-theory, which studies man within his specific field (albeit in a 
rather too mathematical and physical manner), forms the basis of Gardner 
Murphy’s Human Potentialities (Allen & Unwin, 255.). His thesis is that 
nothing is inherited or acquired and that everything is the realization through 
the environment of a specific potentiality, permitted by the genes. This over- 
valuation of the field, nevertheless, endows man with almost unlimited 
potentialities. The alternative psychologies can again become the subject 
of alternative interpretations and misinterpretations. Freud still holds the 
field. Within the original and stimulating symposium on Zen Buddhism and 
Psychoanalysis by E. Fromm, D. T. Suzuki and R. De Martino (Harper & 
Brothers, $4.00), Fromm presents Freud as concerned with the “ salvation ” 
of man and his liberation by reason from his irrational unconscious passions, 
and he thus discovers certain parallels to Zen Buddhism. Philip Rieff dis- 
covers in Freud: The Mind of the Moralist (Gollancz, 305.) the founder of a 
popular science of morals and of a moral system, heralding the new age of 
** psychological man,” who lives beyond reason and conscience, aware of his 
chronic illness:—indeed a thesis beyond reason and conscience, whose 
absurdity should be noted by a responsible critic. In Psychotherapy and 
Society, W. G. Eliasberg, a psychiatrist, is concerned with clinical and 
experimental research and not with the theoretical superstructure (Vision, 
355.). He covers a wide field in a somewhat rambling manner. S. O. Lesser, 
in Fiction and the Unconscious (Peter Owen, 305.), holds that psychoanalysis is 
invaluable in explaining not only our unconscious understanding of a story’s 
secret significance, but also our critical activities in reflecting and reporting 
on its effect on us. From a Thomist point of view the interaction of body and 
soul and freewill are defended by M. A. MacConaill in Bodily Structure and 
the Will (Aquin Press, 25.). Concept Formation and Personality by Z. P. 
Dienes (Leicester U.P., 185.) is an experimental study, of interest to teachers 
of mathematics as well as to students of different types of thinking and their 
correlation with orectic traits of the persons concerned. As a contribution 
to a field theory of man Margaret Read’s Children of their Fathers (Methuen, 
185.) is of general interest. It is an anthropological field study of Growing up 
among the Ngoni of Nyasaland, a scholarly analysis of this society, its cultural 
values, its social control of education, and its adaptation to external change. 
It is typical of “ growing up” studies, made by social anthropologists. 
They confirm that people can only be understood within the social frame- 
work in which they grow up. 

A humanist ethics, based on “a natural maturation process in human 
psychology within a society,” is proposed in R. Osborn’s Humanism and 
Moral Theory (Allen & Unwin, 185.). A natural development from ego- 
centric to altruistic attitudes is assumed to lead to psychological maturity, 
which then becomes an ideal of human development. The attempt to trans- 
cend the subjectivist, linguistic and emotive theories of ethics is excellent, 
but is maturity enough, and do not the ideals of a society in fact determine 
the “ growing up ” of children (cf. Miss Read’s book)? Sir Richard Living- 
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Russian Orthodox nonconformist. Rebellious Prophet he is called in D. A. 
Lowrie’s well-documented, detailed and most sympathetic biography 
(Harper & Brothers, $6.00). The book is valuable as a reliable supplement 
to Berdyaev’s spiritual autobiography, filling in background and details of 
his life, as well as a penetrating study of the development of his thought. 
Whether we call him “ mystical anarchist,” as I did, or “ rebellious prophet,” 
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verifiable, and no question is without another question reflecting on it. For 
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different interpretations and explanations, are possible. Read under this new 
aspect F. V. Smith’s Explanation of Human Behaviour (2nd ed., C cmt 
305.) is of absorbing interest, for its general discussion of “ explaining ” 
well as for the detailed critical analysis of Behaviourism, Gesta/t-Psy os. Ho 
and of Freud’s, McDougall’s, Allport’s and Lewin’s theories. Kurt Lewin’s 
ingenious field-theory, which studies man within his specific field (albeit in a 
rather too mathematical and physical manner), forms the basis of Gardner 
Murphy’s Human Potentialities (Allen & Unwin, 255.). His thesis is that 
nothing is inherited or acquired and that everything i is the realization through 
the environment of a specific potentiality, permitted by the genes. This over- 
valuation of the field, nevertheless, endows man with almost unlimited 
potentialities. The alternative psychologies can again become the subject 
of alternative interpretations and misinterpretations. Freud still holds the 
field. Within the original and stimulating symposium on Zen Buddhism and 
Psychoanalysis by E. Fromm, D, T. Suzuki and R. De Martino (Harper & 
Brothers, $4.00), Fromm presents Freud as concerned with the “ salvation ” 
of man and his liberation by reason from his irrational unconscious passions, 
and he thus discovers certain parallels to Zen Buddhism. Philip Rieff dis- 
covers in Freud: The Mind of the Moralist (Gollancz, 30s.) the founder of a 
popular science of morals and of a moral system, heralding the new age of 
*€ psychological man,” who lives beyond reason and conscience, aware of his 
chronic illness:—indeed a thesis beyond reason and conscience, whose 
absurdity should be noted by a responsible critic. In Psychotherapy and 
Society, W. G. Eliasberg, a psychiatrist, is concerned with clinical and 
experimental research and not with the theoretical superstructure (Vision, 
355.). He covers a wide field in a somewhat rambling manner. S. O. Lesser, 
in Fiction and the Unconscious (Peter Owen, 305.), holds that psychoanalysis is 
invaluable in explaining not only our unconscious understanding of a story’s 
secret significance, but also our critical activities in reflecting and reporting 
on its effect on us. From a Thomist point of view the interaction of body and 
soul and freewill are defended by M. A. MacConaill in Bodi/y Structure and 
the Will (Aquin Press, 25.). Concept Formation and Personality by Z. P. 
Dienes (Leicester U.P., 185.) is an experimental study, of interest to teachers 
of mathematics as well as to students of different types of thinking and their 
correlation with orectic traits of the persons concerned. As a contribution 
to a field theory of man Margaret Read’s Children of their Fathers (Methuen, 
185.) is of general interest. It is an anthropological field study of Growing up 
among the Ngoni of Nyasaland, a scholarly analysis of this society, its cultural 
values, its social control of education, and its adaptation to external change. 
It is typical of “ growing up” studies, made by social anthropologists. 
They confirm that people can only be understood within the social frame- 
work in which they grow up. 

A humanist ethics, based on “a natural maturation process in human 
psychology within a society,” is proposed in R. Osborn’s Humanism and 
Moral Theory (Allen & Unwin, 18s5.). A natural development from ego- 
centric to altruistic attitudes is assumed to lead to psychological maturity, 
which then becomes an ideal of human development. The attempt to trans- 
cend the subjectivist, linguistic and emotive theories of ethics is excellent, 
but is maturity enough, and do not the ideals of a society in fact determine 
the “ growing up ” of children (cf. Miss Read’s book)? Sir Richard Living- 
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stone’s collected essays, The Rainbow Bridge (Pall Mall, 175. 6d.), will delight 
all those who agree that the aim of education should be the good life, i.e. a 
life governed by the highest standards of excellence as defined by the Greek 
classics. R. S. Peters in his radio-talks on Authority, Responsibility and 
Education (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.) disagrees with both authors. He holds 
that what matters in education is neither mental health and self-development, 
nor the general aim of a good life, but concrete limited objectives and 
principles of procedure, and also example and explanation as means of 
achieving them. He has some refreshing remarks to make about the uselessness 
of Hull’s and Skinner’s learning theories for the teacher. Understanding Human 
Society must be based, according to W. Goldschmidt (Routledge, 215.), on 
man’s commitment to social existence as a natural need. Society must be 
organised to establish a balance between his self-seeking tendencies and the 
demands of social harmony. The formation and preservation of society 
require social imperatives, which are discussed in detail. The actual form- 
ation of societies is helped by a gradually increasing mastery over man’s 
material requirements. J. B. Haldane discusses, in the Rationalist Annual 1960 
(Watts, 75. 6d.), “Expecting the Unexpected ” as an essential part of scientific 
method and concludes, unexpectedly, with the disarming remark: “Almost 
everything written about scientific method is arrant nonsense; this article 
may very well be included!” Well, well. Is that rationalism, irrationalism, 
or a conscious revival of the famous paradox of the liar? 

Among the numerous contributions to the history of philosophy the 
following may be mentioned. Dr. Chandradhar Sharma’s Critical Survey of 
Indian Philosophy (Rider, 305.) is chiefly based on primary and secondary 
Indian sources. The Western scholars excel in critical analysis, but are in 
danger of westernizing Indian thought; the Indians have inside knowledge 
but have different standards of critical precision. Though judgment about 
the scholarly value of the book must be left to the specialist, the layman is 
able to learn much from this comprehensive account about the original 
meaning of the Indian terms and about the intentions of the different systems. 
As volume I of Etudes Juives of the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes 
(Sorbonne), I. S. Revah publishes a scholarly inquiry about Spinoza et le 
Dr. Juan de Prado (Mouton, Paris). Based on Carl Gebhardt’s thesis that 
Spinoza was influenced by this Sephardi heretic who was banned by the 
Amsterdam Jewish community (Chronicon Spinozanum III), the author 
publishes texts and documents in order to show that the deism of the 
heterodox Sephardim Uriel da Costa and Prado influenced the formation of 
Spinoza’s thought. Jewish Horizons by Rabbi Dr. S. Rappaport (B’nai 
B’rith, Johannesburg, 255.) is a collection of well-written essays on all fields 
of Jewish learning, including some interesting papers on Josephus, Canon 
Danby and Travers Herford. L. W. Beck republishes Kant’s Foundations of 
the Metaphysics of Morals and What is Enlightenment? in a slightly revised form 
(Liberal Arts, 80 cts.). Heinz Zwicker rightly stresses in Goethe, Wesen und 
Glauben (Paul Haupt, Bern, Sw.F. 16.80) that Goethe’s whole being was 
based on faith in God, his providence and creation. He was indeed deeply 
religious in a non-denominational sense, an affirmative mind of the highest 
otder, whose Gottvertrauen was Seinsvertrauen. As a contribution to the 
Schiller bicentenary R. D. Miller’s Schiller and the Ideal of Freedom (Duchy 
Press, 215.) may be welcomed; it discusses the origin of this ideal in Kant and 
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its role in Schiller’s philosophy. Dé/they’s Philosophy of Existence is the mis- 
leading title given to a translation of Dilthey’s Die 1)pen der Weltanschauung 
und ihre Ausbildung in den metaphysischen Systemen, by W. Kluback and M. 
Weinbaum (Vision, 25s.). The translation is welcome, but why on earth this 
title? The essay is typological and has nothing to do with existentialism. 
Is existentialism now so fashionable in America that even the dead must be 
dressed up as existentialists in order to attract attention? Dilthey is a philo- 
sopher in his own right. A chapter from Karl Jaspers’ Von der Wahrheit is 
translated as Truth and Symbol by W. Kluback and J. T. Wilde (Vision, 255.). 
The centenary lectures, John Dewey and the experimental spirit in philosop/ 
edited by C. W. Hendel (Liberal Arts, $3.00) are most interesting. They 
reveal Dewey’s concept of experience and the specifically American type of 
activist empiricism. “‘ Only as men try things, can they really learn to know 
themselves as persons and to know the things of the world.” Three valuable 
books are a most welcome addition to the Torchbooks: N. Berdyaev’s 
The Destiny of Man, G. Poulet’s Studies in Human Time, and F. S. Friedman’s 
Martin Buber, The Life of Dialogue (Harper & Brothers, $1.75 each); they are 
known to our readers and do not need further recommendation. 

Among the Journals Philosophy (Jan.) is devoted to the Philosophy of 
Bertrand Russell, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research (Dec.) to the 
Philosophy of Edmund Husserl on the occasion of the centenary of his birth, 
and the Revue Internationale de Philosophie No. 49 to Alexis de Tocqueville. 
P. C. Dodwell maintains that mechanical models can never yield an explan- 
ation of behaviour in psychology (Mind, Jan.), whereas A. R. Lacey, dis- 
cussing “ Men and Robots,” concludes that their difference does not lie in 
what they can do, but in what they can suffer and experience (Philosophical 
Quarterly, Jan.). “ Explanation” is also the theme of the paper by J. W. 
Yolton (BJPS, Nov.), who holds that intelligibility, and not deducibility, 
constitutes the basic feature of the logic of explanation. A Humanist 
Symposium on Metaphysics (The Plain View, XII, 3 & 4) is noteworthy, 
just as is the “‘ Rediscovery ” of Alienation in Karl Marx by D. Bell (Journa/ 
of Philosophy Vol. LVI, No. 24). Frege’s papers “ On the Foundations of 
Geometry ” are translated in The Philosophical Review (Jan.). S. Thompson 
writes on “‘ Tradition, Revolt and Reconstruction in Philosophy of Religion,” 
discussing four new books (Review of Metaphysics, (Dec.). ESP dominates the 
Journal of Parapsychology (Dec.), whereas R. T. Birge doubts the conclusive- 
ness of Soal and Bowden’s “ Telepathy Experiments in Wales ” because there 
was a possibility of fraud (International Journal of Parapsychology, Winter 1960). 
Studia Philosophica Vol. XVII is the Yearbook of the Swiss Philosophical 
Society, with many German and French papers of interest to students of 


philosophy. 
OXFORD. 








il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


Mr. C. B. Martin, of the University of Adelaide, who contributed to 
New essays in philosophical theology, edited in 1955 by Flew and MacIntyre, has 
written a book in the same vein, Re/igious Belief (OUP, for Cornell U.P., 24..), 
an inquiry into the odd language used by religious people, which so often 
cannot be literally true, yet conveys important meaning. He examines religious 
statements about the goodness of God, life after death, the meaning of exis- 
tence, ethical absolutes, and so on, and shows that religion i is a form of language, 
life and ceremony, rather than a conceptual explanation of things. But some of 
his arguments, particularly the illustrations, sound like Alice in Wonderland. 
Dr. T. A. Roberts, of the University College of North Staffordshire, uses the 
same logico-empirical method rather more soberly in History and Christian 
Apologetic (SCM Press, 255.) inquiring what we mean by “a historical fact’’, 
such as the New Testament events upon which Christian faith is based. We 
must rigorously apply the tools of historical research; yet this presupposes 
certain views of nature and history which rule out in advance conclusions 
required by theology. How do we know the “meaning” of an event? Cana 
historian be really impartial? More traditional is Introduction to Christianity, 
by Paul Hessert, of Wesleyan University, Illinois (Allen & Unwin, 305.) in 
which Christianity is defined as God’s self-disclosure in Christ, discovered by 
men to be true as they respond as whole persons to every side of life. Each 
chapter ends with suggestions for discussion. Is there a Christian ethic? asks 
Dr. Nathaniel Micklem in the John Coffin Memorial Lectures for 1959 (The 
Athlone Press, 35.), urging that there is no specifically Christian code of 
conduct, but that Christianity is a sustained loving effort for human good, 
inspired by Christ. Christian ethics is also the theme of John Wild, of Harvard, 
in Human freedom and social order (CUP, for Duke U.P., 375. 6d), based upon a 
distinction between rational thought, whose result is science, and existential 
thought, whose result is faith and moral conduct. Inthe modern world, he says, 
reason has triumphed and freedom has declined; the Church must maintain its 
organic unity and liturgy so that men may have an alternative to technology and 
the nation-state. But Professor C. A. Coulson, in Finding God in science (The 
Upper Room, Nashville, Tennessee, 15¢.), affirms that science and faith combine 
to reveal a sacramental universe, and that men must use both together to build 
the kingdom of God. 

An important moral question is considered in detail by F. J. Sheed, in 
Nullity of marriage (Sheed & Ward, 125. 6d; new edition, revised and enlarged), 
which collates canon law on the matter with British and American law,citing 
many cases. 

L. H.Grollenberg, author of the fine Aft/as of the Bible (reviewed in this Journal 
in July, 1957), has produced a smaller edition, Shorter atlas of the Bible (Nelson, 
155.), with many archaeological pictures but only nine maps, with running 
commentary. The Old Testament is generously illustrated, but the New fares 
rather meagrely. The Prophets of Israel, by C. Ross Milley, an American Con- 
gtegationalist (Philosophical Library, $3.75), is a popular account of the 
development of Jewish prophetic religion towards monotheism. Forerunners 
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of Jesus, by Leroy Waterman, of the University of Michigan (Philosophical 
Library, $3.75), examines Deutero-Isaiah and John the Baptist, one the 
prophet of universal religion, the other the preacher of heroic morality. Jesus, 
says the author, built upon these, urging men to stand for justice and love, even 
to death, and so bring in the kingdom of God here on earth. Such a faith, he 
says, is truer than the traditional sacrificial doctrines of the death of Christ. 

In Myth and reality in the Old Testament, by Brevard S. Childs, of Yale (SCM 
Press, 95. 6d.), protest is made against the idea, attributed to the liberals and 
also to Bultmann, that in the Old Testament timeless truths are expressed in 
the form of myth; instead it is urged that the total experience of ancient Israel 
was directed towards reality, whose perspective is revealed in Christ. 

The palm tree of Deborah, by Rabbi Moses Cordovero, a mystic of the 16th 
century, is translated from Hebrew by Louis Jacobs (Vallentine, Mitchell, 
18s.). It is Kabbalist and neo-platonic, showing how man can aim to become 
like God, producing on earth copies of the eternal attributes. A word in season 
(Vallentine, Mitchell, 255.) is a selection from the addresses and sermons of 
Dr. Israel Brodie, since 1948 chief rabbi of the British Commonwealth. 

Professor Oscar Cullman, in The Christology of the New Testament (SCM 
Press, 425.), examines the titles of Jesus—prophet, suffering servant, high 
priest, messiah, son of man, lord, saviour, Word, son of God, God—and con- 
cludes that Christology has been shaped in three ways: by acceptance of the 
accounts of the life of Christ, by experience of Christ as Lord, and by devout 
theological reflection. Professor Ethelbert Stauffer, in Jesus and his story, 
translated from German by Dorothea M. Barton (SCM Press, 12s 6d), believes 
that there is sufficient evidence, in the gospels and Jewish and Roman sources, 
to tell the story of Jesus month by month, ending with the ultimate claim to 
deity, “I am”. Why Christ?, by B.C. Butler, abbot of Downside (Darton, 
Longman & Todd, 10s. 6d), is an affirmation that, in our present uprooted 
world, Christianity best meets human need, being not only congruent to reason 
and emotion, but finally revealed truth. In Sv. Joseph and daily Christian living 
(Macmillan Co. of N.Y., 275. 6d.), Francis L. Filas, S. J., described as “perhaps 
the greatest living authority on St. Joseph”, has written a homiletical book on 
the husband of Mary, applying his virtues to the present day. 

Catholic faith is effectively expounded through biography. Ear/y Charch 
portrait gallery, by Maisie Ward (Sheed & Ward, 255.), is a popular history 
of the key-figures of Christianity in the first six centuries. A series of reprints, 
called the New Ark Library, by the same publishers, includes St. Thérése of 
Lisieux, Collected Letters (75.), Dom John Chapman, Spiritual letters (75.), 
Henri Ghéon, The secret of the curé d’ Ars (6s.), and Karl Adam, The spirit of 
Catholicism (6s.). The church and the nations, edited by Adrian Hastings (Sheed 
& Ward, 215.), is an account, by several authors, of Catholicism in those lands, 
including England, where it is a minority religion. In Free speech in the church 
(Sheed & Ward,4s.), a Catholic layman, Karl Rahner, urges that the laity 
should be more active and vocal, not leaving all to the clergy. 

Professor Francis J. Tschan, of the Pennsylvania State University ,who died 
in 1947, edited a critical edition of Adam of Bremen’s History of the Archbishops 
of Hamburg-Bremen (OUP for Columbia U.P., 485.). This 11th-century work 
is a primary authority for the early history and geography of Scandinavia, and 
includes a vivid biography of Adam’s patron, the ambitious archbishop 
Adalbert. 
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Saints in arms, by Leo F. Salt, of Indiana University (OUP, for Stanford 
U.P. 255.), isa valuable study of the chaplains of Cromwell’s army, whose en- 
thusiastic preaching has often been regarded as a seed-ground of democracy 
and political freedom. Professor Salt throws doubt on this, showing that 
puritan preaching was in many respects authoritarian. Introduction to Calamy 
revised, by Dr. A. G. Matthews (Independent Press, 55.), is an amended reprint 
of the valuable preface to an important book of reference, first published in 
1934 and indispensable to students of the great ejection. The story of the Old 
Meeting House, Mansfield, by the late J. Harrop White (Lindsey Press 
75. 6d), is an excellent account of the history of one of the congregations which 
owes its beginning to that event. What the Churches of Christ stand for, by Dr. 
William Robinson (Berean Press, Birmingham, 35.), first published in 1926, 
expounds clearly the history and doctrine of an E inglish evangelical movement 
which began simultaneously in England and America at the beginning of the 
19th century as a reaction against revivalism. It is known in America as 
“Disciples of Christ”. One of its ancestors in England is the body known as 
“Glasites”, of which Michael Faraday was a member. Its aim is New Testament 
simplicity, including a weekly celebration of the Lord’s Supper. The admin- 
istration of the Lord’s Supper, by the same author (Berean Press, 25. 6d), is a 
careful liturgical manual, warning against extravagance and sentimentality. 

The eighteenth century confronts the gods, by Professor Frank E. Manuel, of 
Brandeis University (OUP, for Harvard U.P., 5 45.), is an outstanding study of 
what pagan mythology meant in the age of enlightenment. The ancient gods and 
goddesses were very popular in the 18th century, in education, opera, painting, 
sculpture, poetry and as patterns of thought and behaviour. But they were 
variously interpreted, as history-turned-myth, as expressions of primitive fear 
or gratitude, as allegory. The changing attitude towards them, as the century 
wore on, is an index of the mind of the age. What were the ideas of primitive 
man like? Were they noble or bestial happy or terrified? Who invented religion? 
This is an important book, which deserves more space than can be given here. 

Anglican preachers of the 19th century are studied in The heeded voice, by E. D. 
Mackerness (Heffer, Cambridge, 215.), with special attention to Newman, 
Liddon, Robertson, Kingsley, Magee and Jowett. After that, says the author, 
preaching degenerated and was no longer “the standard vehicle of serious truth”. 
He proves the importance of his subject, but the examples he gives are not 
always impressive. Concerning Newman, he shows the sad decline in the beauty 
and logic of his sermons after he became a Catholic. Beyond theology (CUP, for 
Chicago U.P., 375. 6d) is the autobiography of Edward Scribner Ames, edited 
by his son Van Meter Ames. E. S. Ames (1 870-1958) was a liberal leader in the 
denomination called “Disciples of Christ” (already mentioned above), and 
for forty years pastor of a Chicago congregation near the University. Plainly 
he had a most winning personality and a philosophic and reforming mind;but 
it is curious how faded the liberals of last generation now sound. Would anyone 
in the religious world today pride himself on having got “beyond theology”? 
Frederick May Eliot (Beacon Press, Boston, $5.00), edited by Alfred P. 
Stiernotte, is an anthology of the writings of the vigorous and inspiring pre- 
sident of the American Unitarian Association for twenty years, who died in 
1958. He was a denominational statesman, a working optimist, an empirical 
theist believing in “human values and the purpose of the universe”. But Dr. 
Eliot too speaks with a voice which is now part of the past; or is it just that 
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fashions change? Albert Schweitzer: a study of his philosophy and life (Allen & 
Unwin, 125. 6d.) is by Professor Gabriel Langfeldt, a Norwegian psychiatrist, 
who insists that Schweitzer is fundamentally detached from ordinary theism 
and Christianity, believing that we cannot understand the world meta- 
physically or cosmically, but can only choose to give our human life a 
meaning by ethical endeavour based upon reverence for all life. “There is 
much to indicate that the salvation of the world will depend on whether or 
not Schweitzer’s call is going to bring about a new era in Western civilisation”. 

Foundations of Tibetan mysticism, by Lama Anagarika Govinda (Rider, 305.), 
is a highly technical account of the path towards “‘the synthesis of heart and 
mind, in the union of all-embracing love and deepest knowledge, in the complete 
self-surrender to the highest ideal of human striving, which finds the force for 
its realisation in the fearless acceptance of life’s sufferings”. To a westerner, 
accustomed to making critical distinctions, such language sounds inflated; but, 
undoubtedly it means much to its believers. The author is German by birth 
and describes himself as “an Indian nationalist of European descent and Budd- 
hist faith, belonging to a Tibetan Order and believing in the brotherhood of 
Man”, Catholic mysticism is represented by The discovery of God, a translation 
of Sur les chemins de Dien, by Henri de Lubac (Darton, Longman & Todd, 18s.), 
which affirms that rational knowledge of the world has a transcendent reference 
to God. ‘God himself is our authority about God; otherwise he is not known” 

Finally, two strange books: The Boy and the Brothers, by Swami Omananda 
Puri (Gollancz, 215.), in which an Irish lady who has entered an Indian order 
describes a young Londoner who, she claims, in a trance would display super- 
natural powers, being under the control of beings she calls “the Brothers”; and 
The sacred mushroom: key to the door of eternity, by Andri ja Puharich (Gollancz, 
215.), which tells of a young man who, when in a trance, can write Egyptian 
hieroglyphs under the influence of Ra Ho Tep, an Egyptian prince of the Fourth 
Dynasty, about 2700 B.C., and of other strange things, including a mushroom 
which conveys psychic powers! 


OXFORD 
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The Intelligent Agnostic’s Introduction to Christianity. By Eugene Rolfe. 
London: Skeffington, 1959. Pp. 248. ary. 


Reviewed by G. Stephens Spinks (Northam) 


Tuis is a hard-hitting, tantalizing book, with a lot of good stuff in it, and 
some not so good. A reviewer does well to ask “For whom is this book 
written?” and then to ask “What is it all about?”. The title of this book is no 
doubt intended to supply an answer to the first question—The Intelligent 
Agnostic—but we need to note that Mr. Rolfe gives us three definitions of 
‘agnostic’ and that the book is dedicated “To that Parliament of English 
Eccentrics which is the University of Hyde Park Corner”. This unusual 
dedication will help the reader to understand something of the strange ways 
by which the author punctuates his argument with what could be described as 
street-corner vulgarities: e.g., in a discussion on sin and psychology our atten- 
tion is suddenly assaulted by a description of Mary Magdalene as “that 
great-hearted sinner after the flesh, that golden-haired, 22-carat super-Picca- 
dilly harlot” and ““The ego no longer fills the throne quite so jauntily with the 
rich ripened fat of its well-nourished buttocks.” Ignoring these and other 
flippancies which do not help a serious and hardworked argument, the reader 
will find the purpose of the book stated on p.116. “The purpose of the 
present treatise is to promote a radical re-appraisal of the religion upon which 
our society is based—an appraisal upon completely empirical lines ... The 
aim has been to adumbrate the possibility that to a really astonishing extent 
Christianity—once its fundamental terms and categories have been re-inter- 
preted and re-understood—can be seen to be a religion of . . . verifiable 
common sense.” 

In dealing with “The Evaporation of Faith” the author rightly says that 
although there is still a popular criticism of religious belief in terms of “But 
Science says... .” yet we have now reached (as Ernest Mortimer points out 
in his excellent new book on Pascal) the point where the language of physics 
and mathematics is a dead language when we attempt to apply it to the 
warmth of living existence. Mr. Rolfe assumes that contemporary agnostics 
have elevated their belief into a theology proper, a neo-theology which has as 
its declared basis—ignorance. It is this ignorance that has to be dispelled and 
the author sets about it with robustious intelligence. 

In the course of this attempt he belicves that it is legitimate to sever the 
metaphysical and the spiritual aspects of the idea of God, and that the ap- 
propriate discipline for investigating the spiritual from the human side will be 
psychology and its sister inquiries, but adds, wisely, that “‘we shall require a 
school of psychology which does not treat everything that happens in the 
psyche as pure phenomena.” Before the psychological investigation begins 
there is a lengthy discussion (a little heavily loaded with Greek terms for the 
university audience at Hyde Park Corner) of the omnipotence and all-good- 
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ness of God, and we find the Oxford school of philosophy, whose views 
have been the subject of much correspondence in the press, vigorously 
challenged. The classical contention of the logical positivists is that ‘God’ 
is meaningless. “That such a sublimely fatuous statement could be made at 
all only demonstrates the extremity of spiritual blindness to which the meta- 
physical interpretation of religion can lead. Of course if God is clean beyond 
our experience, he can have no meaning to us; in human language, meaning 
itself can have no meaning except in relation to experience.” That is well said, 
and much that follows is equally well said, for many of the basic difficulties in 
religion arise from the problem of communication; Mr. Rolfe does well to 
make it clear that the communication of the content of religious belief is best 
made by symbolic means, a point about which psychologists have for some 
time been trying to persuade us. But some uneasiness arises when the reader, 
following the attempt to avoid the ‘scientific fallacy’ on the one hand, and the 
‘metaphysical fallacy’ on the other, is invited to consider the idea of God as a 
problem in the analysis of the unconscious. It is stated that ‘God’ (as a true 
symbol) stands for a hidden subliminal reality, that the unconscious, which 
it is asserted does not deal in generalities, deals with the concrete person- 
ifications of the ultimate energies of the psyche. The author asserts that “the 
unconscious cannot help believing in God, because God is its own sign- 
ificance.”’ This should invite the reader to pay special attention to a discussion 
which Mr. Rolfe refers to in various places in his chapter on “The Existence 
and Meaning of God” (especially pp.45-59 and again pp.63 ff.) where he 
says that the most natural name for the living core of psychic wholeness is 
God. Jung has specifically stated, in more than one place, that his thesis is 
opposed to the ‘orthodox conception’, and in The Secret of the Golden Flower 
says that what the believer ascribes to God has its origin in his own soul. 

The reader will find himself moving into a different universe of discourse 
(though in a way related) when he comes to Part IIT on “Worship”, which 
might have been a series of lectures written for a rather different audience 
from that envisaged in the first part of the book. Here we have a consider- 
ation of Eucharistic worship largely indebted, as Mr. Rolfe makes abundantly 
clear, to the late Dom Gregory Dix’s The Shape of the Liturgy. How fat this 
will help the Intelligent Agnostic it is difficult to assess, but it may be helpful 
reading in the sense that it may supply lacunae in the minds of once practising 
Anglicans, though how far the references to swimming-baths and the like 
may help them to understand the Communion Service each reader must 
decide for himself. 

The Bibliography carries a note that Jung’s The Integration of Personality 
“records the most important religious discovery made in Western Europe 
since the Reformation”. The reviewer finds the claim mystifying. 


Three Traditions of Moral Thought. By Dorothea Krook. London: 
C.U.P. Pp. 300, 3 appendices and index. 30s. 


Reviewed by R. G. Lunt (King Edwarad’s School, Birmingham) 


THE expressed purposes of this curious and uneven book are two—first 
to examine Humanism as a moral philosophy, and secondly to examine phil- 
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osophical writers by the canons of literary criticism. This is indeed an 
attractive programme, but already in the statement of it our zest in pursuit is 
somewhat damped by the longueurs, the wordiness of the lecture-room. 


Mrs. Krook from a new grouping of philosophers advances a novel thesis: 
Plato and S. Paul are typical religious moralists because they posit an ideal for 
man outside himself. Aristotle, in whose wake follow Hobbes and Hume, 
regards man as in his own power perfectible, capable of lifting himself up by 
his own bootstraps: morality is rationality and true self-interest—this is the 
secular tradition. The ideal of this moral realism is illustrated in the portrait 
of the Elderly men in the Rhesoric, or of the Man of Justifiable Pride, the 
magnanimus, in the Nicomachean Ethics, ot of Hobbes’ Gallant Man. In David 
Hume the maxims of common reason are found to be the standards of an 
eighteenth-century gentleman. These three thinkers take a pessimistic view 
of human nature, their expectations of the mass of men are low, and their 
portraits of the moral man are wholly devoid of those virtues to which the 
religious attach value. He is the man “perfected in the Art of Lifemanship, 
always one up on his fellow-men” (p. 71). Indeed his virtue derives from 
the ancient Satanic sin of pride. For these writers pride exalts, while love 
weakens. The contrast with the religious tradition is instanced by S. Paul’s 
Epistle of the Philippians: here for the first time the moral motive force and 
sticking power are found, in the love that unites him with Christ. 


The second part of the book is concerned with post-Christian humanism, 
whose exponents make curious bed-fellows—J. S. Mill, Matthew Arnold, 
F. H. Bradley and D, H. Lawrence, with as an afterthought the 1958 Lambeth 
Conference Report on The Family in Contemporary Society. Arnold’s Christian 
humanism appears to be a nineteeth-century version of the Deist Towler’s 
Christianity not M [ysterious. Bradley’s philosophic humanism in his essay “My 
Station and its Duties” receives extended quotation and the most thorough 
critical treatment of the texts considered. It is good to have an avowedly 
Christian criticism of the logic of the humanist position. Love is the ignored 
but inescapable touchstone of the moral life. 


Lawrence is alleged to stand for Messianic humanism: in The Man Who Died 
he pictured resurrection consummated inan act of sexual love. This leads Mrs. 
Krook to a study of the Christian attitude to sex, a discussion of Augustine’s 
“fatal flaw’—for he was frightened of it—and the teaching of the historic 
Church on sex, marriage and the virgin state—all unacceptable to the human- 
ist, to whom love is redemptive. The prophet of humanism is Henry James, 
because he preaches the redeeming power of human love. There is a very 
interesting exposition of Christ’s teaching on divorce in Matthew xix. 

This is a wide- ranging work: it has a grand purpose, which cannot be said 
to have been fulfilled. The curious mixture of authorities who receive 
varying treatment at the writer’s hands can be seen to be appropriate to the 
lecture-room, but in a book seem to result in a thing of shreds and patches, 
some of them admittedly purple. This book opens up most interesting 
avenues of enquiry, and as such it must have been a brilliant set of lectures; 
in an age of sterile positivism it puts philosophical thought on the map again. 
But the promise and potential of the theme are not quite realized: despite two 
appendices on Socrates’ dialectic I do not feel that the second expressed 
purpose of the book has been achieved. These lectures are neither philosophy 
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nor literary criticism as we know them, but they are none the worse for that: 
the original approach is much to be welcomed, and there are some brilliant 
insights. 


Gott und die Gétter. Vestgabe fiir Erich Fascher zum 60. Geburtstag. 
Berlin: Evangelische Verlagsanstalt, 1958. Pp. 158. DM 16. 


Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


THE collection of essays here reviewed has been published as a birthday 
gift to the Ordinarius for New Testament studies in the Alexander Humboldt 
University of Berlin. The contributors are scholars from both parts of 
Germany. 

Giinther Lanczkowski (Wabern near Kassel) points out parallels in the 
New Testament and the Tao-te-Ching of Lao-tse. Johannes Leipoldt (Leipzig) 
analyses the “‘concept of war”’ in ancient Greek civilization. On these general 
themes there follow studies concerned with the Old Testament or the post- 
biblical period of Jewish religious literature. An essay by Otto Eissfeldt 
(Halle) examines the To/edoth-formulae in the Pentateuch and its sources. 
Leonhard Rost (Erlangen) contributes a brief study to the interpretation of 
the ‘Son-of-Man’ concept in Daniel vii (a study w hich escaped the attention 
of Dr. A. J. B. Higgins in his recent survey “Son of Man- Forschung since the 
Teaching of Jesus”, New Testament Essays. Studies in Memory of T. W. Manson, 
Manchester, 1959). Hans Bardtke (Leipzig) continues his research in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls by writing on ‘“Wiiste und Oase in den Hodajoth von 
Qumran”, Otto Michel, Otto Bauernfeind and Otto Betz (all Tiibingen) 
investigate the polemical character of a reference in Josephus’ writings to the 
“Temple of the Golden Cow”; the same paper has been published in the 
Z.N.T.W. vol. 49 (1958), pp. 197-212. Karl Heinz Bernhardt (Greifswald) 
surveys editorial additions of a Messianic-eschatological character in Targum 
Pseudo-Jonathan of the Pentateuch, and arrives at the conclusion that this 
Targum was probably composed in the eleventh century. 

Four essays on New Testament themes are next to follow. The editor of 
the Festschrift, Professor Gerhard Delling (Halle) offers an interpretation 
of I Corinthians vii. 14; Professor Ethelbert Stauffer (Erlangen) one on 
Matthew xii. 36; he doubts if the words can be historically attributed to 
Jesus and maintains that they rather express a principle that is more compat- 
ible with the teaching and communal practices of the Covenanters from 
Qumran than with the teaching of Jesus. Johannes Schneider (Berlin) 
contributes a study on the ‘“‘Farewell Discourses” in John xiii. 31—xvii. 26, 
and Johannes Miiller-Bardoff (Jena) one on the exegesis of I Timothy v. 3-16. 

The history of Christianity and of Christian theology provide themes for 
the remaining three studies. They are by Werner Foerster (Minster), Rudolf 
Hermann (Berlin) and Karl Heussi (Jena). Professor Foerster’s article on the 
Apocryphon Johannis (Papyrus Berolinensis 8502 and Nag Hammadi 
finds) will meet with current interest in gnosticism (compare the same 
author’s study on the fundamental tenets of the Ptolemaean Gnosis in New 
Testament Studies, vol. 6; 1959; pp. 16-31). Foerster doubts whether it was the 
Apocryphon Johannis from which Irenaeus derived his information. 
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Hermann’s study is concerned with certain aspects in Martin Luther’s the- 
ology; Heussi characterizes the approach to historical problems in the work 
of J. F. Buddeus, an orthodox early eighteenth-century Lutheran theologian, 
who wrote before the application of the historical-critical method in biblical 
research. 

The fourteen essays cover a fairly wide ground. Most of them are concise 
and not unduly speculative. All will, in their specific fields, contribute to the 
advance of knowledge and are recommended to the reader as a welcome 
means of becoming better acquainted with recent Continental scholarship. 


Second Thoughts in Moral Philosophy. By A. C. Ewing. London: 
Routledge, 1959. Pp. vili+190. 21. 


Reviewed by Richard Robinson (Orie/ College, Oxford) 


Dr. Ewing is the most fertile living British writer in moral philosophy, 
and the third most fertile living British philosopher altogether. This work, 
like his previous ones, exhibits on every page his solid argumentation, 
persistent, honest, and subtle. The first two chapters are devoted to examining 
recent work in moral philosophy and reforming his own views in the light of 
that. His third chapter is mainly an examination of one of his own previous 
contributions, namely The Definition of Good. The positions which he now 
holds may be summarized as follows. 

The definition of “good” is that it means ‘‘what ought to be the object 
of a pro-attitude”. The good is that towards which we ought to have certain 
feelings. In all cases where “good ”is predicated with a significance other 
than that of mere present liking, a sentence containing “good” is equivalent 
to some sentence containing “fought” and not “good”. This does not destroy 
the distinction between intrinsically and instrumentally good; that remains. 
A good tool is a tool of such a kind as ought to be employed for the purpose 
in question, whatever that is. In the case of instrumental goodness, we are 
referring to the ought of reasonableness when we say this tool ought 
to be employed. But it is the moral ought that we are referring to when we 
say a thing is intrinsically good, that is, ought to be favoured as such. The 
moral ought is the single fundamental concept distinctive of ethics. It pro- 
bably cannot be reduced to a mere combination of any other concepts. 
“Ought” is indefinable, not in the sense of standing for some simple relation 
intuitable by itself, but in the sense that ought judgements fulfil a unique 
function. 

In chapter 4 Dr. Ewing is mainly concerned with Ross’s prima facie duties. 
Principles of ethics which instruct us as to what class of actions we should 
perform are, he tells us, always prima facie in character. This does not prevent 
their being in asense universal. Ross’s prima facie duties have most unfairly been 
described as just the code of the English gentleman. On the contrary, they 
are universally acknowledged as binding, though as prima facie binding, not 
as unconditionally so, and in many communities as binding only in dealings 
with members of that community. They are not perhaps selfevident in their 
own right; but they are seen to be obviously true because of their place in an 
implicit ethical system. Each of them can be justified as involved in a certain 
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aspect of the spirit in which a good man lives and acts, as well as on account 
of its general social consequences. 

The fifth and last chapter discusses the implications of determinism, and 
shows in detail that a great deal of the objection to it is sheer misunder- 
standing. Dr. Ewing holds that there is no very strong argument either for 
or against determinism. The chief consideration in its favour is that it seems 
required if the universe is to be a rational system. 

Dr. Ewing’s ethics descend mainly from those of Moore and Ross. One 
great difference between those two men is that the concept of ought has a 
small place, very subordinate to the concept of good, in Moore, whose book 
has a distinct aesthetic flavour, while Ross’s work is moralistic and makes the 
concept of ought prominent. In this respect Dr. Ewing resembles Ross and 
not Moore. He is moralistic; and he has a tendency, though he resists it, 
towards the moralistic imperialism of making every single action of our lives 
into the fulfilment or the violation of a moral duty. This tendency triumphs, 
of course, in his definition of the good as what ought to be the object of a 
pro-attitude. But its triumph is also its defeat; for it is impossible to believe 
that everybody ought to take a pro-attitude towards everything that is good. 
Whiskey is good; apples are good; Bartok’s music is good (I am willing to 
believe). But how can Dr. Ewing bring himself to hold that everyone ought 
to take a pro-attitude towards each of these? Probably he avoids doing so by 
retaining Moore’s division of goods into “intrinsic” and “instrumental”, and 
saying that “instrumental” goods are not rea//y good. Probably, whenever we 
claim to produce a good which it is not obligatory upon all men to favour, 
Dr. Ewing will say it is only an “instrumental good”. He does indeed show 
in this book a tendency towards Moore’s extraordinary opinion that only 
states of mind can be good. 


The Life of Girolamo Savonarola. By Roberto Ridolfi, translated from 
the Italian by Cecil Grayson. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 


1959. Pp. x+325. 355. 
Reviewed by Christina Roaf (Oxford) 


THE enigma of Savonarola has long fascinated historians. What is the 
explanation for this strange ascetic figure who, at the centre of Renaissance 
culture, during a period later described by Guicciardini as a Golden Age, 
drew the Florentines in their thousands to listen to his dark prophecies of 
doom for a corrupt Christendom and his calls to repentance and reform? Was he 
a precursor of Luther or an anachronistic throw-back to the Middle Ages?— 
a divinely inspired prophet and martyr or a heretical rebel against the Church? 
—a hero of democracy or an inefficient meddler in politics? Such contradictory 
suggestions only leave the student perplexed and unconvinced. 

No one could be better qualified than Marchese Ridolfi to resolve these 
perplexities. Himself a descendant of that Giovambattista Ridolfi who was 
one of Savonarola’s most faithful supporters, he has devoted twenty years 
of patient research to the subject of the Friar. In this book, however, he does 
not try to solve his problems by a detailed analysis of Savonarola’s writings 
nor to place him in his environment by a lengthy study of his “Lifeand Times” 
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as had been done by Villari and Schnitzer. Marchese Ridolfi’s purpose, as 
he states in the preface, is to let Savonarola’s life speak for itself through a 
simple, accurate and strictly chronological biography. He turns a brilliant 
spotlight on his hero with the result that our most vivid impression of the 
book is of an intensely sympathetic yet dramatic portrait, with the background 
sketched in only so far as is necessary to throw the central figure into relief. 
Not only is it a new portrait in many ways, clear and sharp in outline, it is 
also relevant to Marchese Ridolfi’s purpose, for it is in Savonarola’s person- 
ality that he finds the explanation for his actions. Overriding everything is 
the Friar’s singlemindedness, his conviction that he was destined by God to 
reform Florence and through Florence the Church, a conviction which 
governed his whole life and made him count human relationships and person- 
al happiness for naught. This is not at all the same thing as narrowmindedness 
and, in his account of Girolamo’s encouragement of learning in San Marco 
and of the esteem in which he was held by humanists, especially by Giovanni 
Pico della Mirandola, Marchese Ridolfi paints a very different picture from 
the popular conception of Savonarola as the antithesis of the Renaissance, and 
places the burning of the “vanities” in its proper perspective. The same 
singlemindedness is apparent in the monk’s approach to politics which he 
regarded as the human means to divine end, never as an end in themselves. 
In a new and, I think, convincing reconstruction of Savonarola’s differences 
with Alexander VI, Marchese Ridolfi shows how the pleasure-loving Pope 
was actuated by exactly opposite motives to the Friar with whom he quarrelled 
for short-sighted political reasons (largely his desire to coax Florence from 
her allegiance to France) and not for any religious ideals, while Savonarola 
thought always:and only of the salvation of Christendom. Probably the 
most interesting and significant part of Marchese Ridolfi’s portrait is his 
study of the Friar as prophet and preacher. He examines the prophecies with 
a dispassionate objectivity which makes his conclusions on their veracity all 
the more impressive, but ultimately it is as a preacher that Savonarola emerges 
from these pages and it is here that we find the clue to his sway over the 
Florentines. Preaching was his life-blood, when in the pulpit he was trans- 
formed, and the beginning of the decline in his influence coincides with the 
ban on his sermons. The tragedy of his last days is heightened by his sense 
of frustration and failure at no longer being in touch with his followers and, 
perhaps for the first time, we feel for him as a human being in the final terrible 
desolation of his abandonment by both God and man. 

This picture of Savonarola is drawn with such control and economy of line 
and the drama of the story is so intense that the ordinary reader will tend, 
perhaps, to overlook the contributions to scholarship made by Marchese 
Ridolfi. The most important are listed by Michele Lupo Gentile in his review 
of the book (Archivio Storico Italiano, 1952, pp.317-19) and need not be re- 
peated here; but I would mention, as particularly interesting, the account 
given of Savonarola’s relations with Lorenzo and Piero de Medici in which 
the legend that Girolamo refused absolution to the dying ruler of Florence is 
finally dismissed; the analysis of the Friar’s political activities, especially the 
part he played in the Republic’s negotiations with Charles VIII, and the final 
chapter on the cult and fortune of Savonarola. 

Some idea of the vast documentation on which these conclusions are based 
is provided in the Italian edition by the notes which constitute the greater 
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part of Volume II. My one quarrel with the English version is that all doc- 
umentation has been omitted, the reader being simply referred to the Italian. 
It would, of course, have greatly added to the cost of the book and it would 
not have been either feasible or necessary to translate all the Italian notes, but 
a short bibliography of sources and chief works consulted might have been 
provided in a page or two, and would, I think, have greatly increased the 
usefulness of the book. 

The translator has performed a difficult task admirably. No one could hope 
to reproduce exactly in another language Marchese Ridolfi’s racy idiomatic 
Florentine; Professor Grayson had either to rethink and then rewrite the 
whole book or else to try to provide a version which should keep as closely 
as possible to the Italian text. He wisely chose the latter course and has suc- 
ceeded in the event in producing not only an accurate translation but one 
which conveys, if not the whole flavour of Ridolfi’s style, at least the sympath- 
etic humour and dramatic intensity which are its most important 
characteristics. 

I noted a very occasional inconsistency, as for example the statement on 
p. 38 (it is also in the Italian version) that Savonarola’s ferrifica praedicatio 
of the second Sunday in Lent 1491 was given on 27th Apri/, and there are one 
of two misprints in the English edition, but these are minor points indeed and 
in no way detract from the merits of a book which, as Lupo Gentile so rightly 
says, must be considered the definitive biography of Savonarola. Can we 
perhaps hope that Marchese Ridolfi will complete the details of his portrait 
by a further definitive study of the Friar’s writings? 


The Greek East and Latin West: a Study in the Christian Tradition. By 
Philip Sherrard. Oxford University Press, 1959. Pp. viii-+-202. 255. 


Reviewed by E. L. Mascall (Christ Church, Oxford) 


Tuts is a very unusual book and it is correspondingly difficult to characterize. 
It may perhaps best be described as an ideological discussion of the establish- 
ment of Christianity as the religion of the Roman Empire, of the subsequent 
schism between Eastern and Western Christendom and of the final secular- 
ization of European culture. Such a discussion was well worth undertaking, 
for it has long been clear to serious students that the points of overt con- 
troversy between East and West were only the superficial manifestations of 
underlying differences of a purely theological kind and that the roots of these 
are to be sought very deep down indeed on the level of the fundamental 
doctrines of God and creation. It is the merit of Dr. Sherrard’s book that it 
makes a very serious attempt to find these roots; its weakness is that, on a 
number of points, its author makes assumptions about the fundamental 
doctrines which are by no means unquestionable. 

Thus, for example, he gives a brilliant exposition of the teaching of the 
fourteenth-century Greek theologian St. Gregory Palamas about the duality 
of essence and energy in God, and of the contrast between the Eastern 
approach to the Trinity from the monarchy of the Father and the Western 
approach from the unity of the divine essence. He also argues ingeniously, 
if not entirely convincingly, that this difference of approach accounts for the 
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controversy about the Fi/iogue and the development of the Western doctrine 
of the Papacy. He assumes, however, without argument that the Palamite 
doctrine is that of the primitive Church, a position which is certainly tenable 
but ought not to be assumed as obvious. Incidentally, it is remarkable that 
Dr. Sherrard never refers to Vladimir Lossky’s work The Mystical Theology of 
the Eastern Church, where this whole question is discussed from a much more 
understanding and interior point of view. Nevertheless the book is of great 
value if only for the amount of little-known matter which it puts before the 
reader. There is a fascinating account of the basically pagan Platonic revival 
which took place in the Greek Church at the beginning of the fifteenth 
century under the leadership of Gemistos Plethon and of the links between 
this and the similar movement in the West and notably at Padua; and the 
remarkable way in which the Greek theologians made use of the categories of 
Western Scholasticism, while repudiating the Papacy and the Fi/ioque, is 
most interestingly shown. Again, a gloomy and instructive picture is painted 
of the way in which the political and administrative functions which were 
forced on the Eastern hierarchs by the victorious Mohammedans led first to a 
loss of the true conception of their relation to the Body of Christ and then, as 
the power of Islam weakened, to an almost pagan identification of Christ- 
ianity with Hellenism. But in places the argument is very tortuous and 
speculative, and the author gives a far too strong impression that he is simply 
observing from outside. 

On p.89 St. Thomas Aquinas is almost made to deny that the Eucharist is 
truly the body of Christ; on p.25 “Constantine” should surely be “Constanti- 
ius”; on p.140 man’s nature is described as “uncreated”, a term which all 
Christian theologians would repudiate; on pp.146-7 Aquinas is made to 
assert of all beings a doctrine of form and matter which he in fact 
asserts only of material beings; on p.150 he is made to deny any real deification 
of man by grace (one wonders what M. Maritain, with his Degrees of Know- 
ledge, would say to this, or M. Gilson for that matter!); on p. 176" *‘Jeremony” 
should be “Jeremias”. These are, of course, points of detail, but some of 
them are significant. However, Dr. Shetratd’s book is always both inform- 
ative and stimulating, and it is interesting to reflect that St. Gregory Palamas, 
who was almost unknown to Western students before the War, should not 
only have provided the /itmotif for this work but should also have been the 
subject of two fascinating recently published books by Dr. John Meyendorff. 


Problems of Religious Knowledge. By Peter Munz. (Library of Philosophy 
and Theology). London: S.C.M. Press , 1959. Pp. 254. 255. 


Reviewed by E. L. Mascall (Crist Church, Oxford) 


Since the validity of religious utterances as factual statements was chall- 
enged by the various schools of linguistic philosophers, a number of 
sympathetic thinkers have tried to defend religious statements and practices 
by reinterpreting them as expressions of attitude, announcements of policy 
or in some other non-factual way; as examples we may mention Professor 
R. B. Braithwaite’s famous Eddington Lecture and Mr. T. R. Miles’s Redigion 
and the Scientific Outlook. Dr. Munz, in a book which is both interesting and 
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difficult, adopts a rather different procedure, on the basis of an analysis of the 
notion of religious symbolism. For him, “Religious knowledge is not ex- 
traordinary or supernatural or indirect or allegorical knowledge about this 
world; but certain and rational knowledge about the religious picture of the 
world.” And the religious picture of the world is not a “positive” picture of 
the kind with which science is concerned; it is a symbol picture. And it is the 
function of a symbol to mean a feeling-state. And the religious function of 
feeling-states is a therapeutic one; they bring about sa/us, and theological 
language implies, without talking about it, a relation to efernity, rather as 
scientific language implies, without talking about it, a relation to causality. 

The above is a very inadequate account of an exposition which is both 
subtle and elaborate; to do the book justice a detailed examination would be 
necessary. But I think what the theological reader will want to know is 
whether Dr. Munz gives an adequate account of the nature of theological 
discourse, and I am afraid it must be regretfully said that he does not. A 
thorough investigation of the epistemological function of the symbol and 
the image in theology would have been of the greatest value, but Dr. Munz 
does not appear to think that the symbol has any epistemological function at 
all; it has an important indefinable relation to a feeling-state which in turn has 
a therapeutic value, but it does not give us knowledge about anything. 
Symbols do not enable theology to talk about God; what theology talks about 
is the symbols. I do not think such a view will satisfy any theologian, except 
perhaps a certain type of extreme neo-Lutheran, for whom the basic object 
of theology is not God but justification; but this, I suspect, is the type of 
theologian with whom Dr. Munz will sympathize. In addition, he is less 
than fair to philosophical theology of the traditional type; his account of 
Dr. A. M. Farrer’s metaphysical approach is really a travesty and he makes no 
reference whatever to the book, namely Finite and Infinite, in which Dr.Farrer 
argues his case in detail. As an account of the part played by symbols in the 
more primitive types of religion Dr. Munz’s discussion is profound and 
illuminating; as an account of the higher religions, which are concerned not 
only with feeling but also with truth, it is neither accurate nor helpful. As 
G. K. Chesterton so relevantly pointed out, Christianity united the myths 
with the philosophies, through its doctrine of a God who has been made man. 
But for Dr. Munz all religions are concerned simply with myths, rituals and 
feeling-states, and their ultimate concern is psychological not metaphysical. 
And this is why it seems to me that, for all the valuable investigation which 
he makes of a number of subsidiary and peripheral problems, Dr. Munz fails 
to see the nature of the fundamental problem. 


Jesus Christ and Mythology. By Rudolf Bultmann. London: $.C.M., 
1960. Pp. 96. 6s. 


Reviewed by L. A. Garrard (Oxford) 


Tus book has a value quite out of proportion to its modest size and price. 
In these American lectures Dr. Bultmann has produced an account of his aims 
and position for the ordinary layman interested in the restatement in con- 
temporary terms of the New Testament message. 
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It has become increasingly clear since Johannes Weiss first called attention 
in 1892 to the eschatological side of the teaching of Jesus that the Kingdom 
of God cannot be rightly understood as something to be brought into being 
by human effort. Jesus differed from the apocalyptists of his day chiefly in 
using eschatology to point the urgency of moral reform and in his lack of 
concern with any detailed picture of the hereafter. Unlike his successor at 
Marburg, Professor Kimmel, Dr. Bultmann is convinced that Jesus, in the 
intensity of his vision of the majesty of God, expected the new age to begin in 
the immediate future and indeed saw its dawn already in the collapse of evil 
powers before his own ministry of healing. 

This hope, which was shared by the whole primitive church, was not 
fulfilled. The Kingdom of God belongs to a mythological conception which 
has been refuted by history. Modern science and history presuppose a com- 
pletely different order of things from the three-storied universe, the dominion 
of Satan and his army of demons and the whole concept of miracle. We are 
therefore bound to ask whether the teaching of Jesus about the Kingdom and 
that of his disciples, if not of himself, about his Messianic person are mean- 
ingless today. Must we pass over all this and confine ourselves to the moral 
teaching, which offends only our selfishness and not our intellectual integrity? 
Or is there a core of permanent truth to be extracted from the mythology? 
It is the conviction that there is which underlies Dr. Bultmann’s demytho- 
logizing, in which he sees himself as carrying on a process that had already 
begun with the Fourth Gospel. 

The insecurity of human life was a familiar theme in Greek poetry to which 
atomic science has recalled our attention. The Hebrew insight grasped the 
tighteousness as well as the inexorability of the divine will. There are other 
differences too. Platonism and the New Testament both give a mythological 
picture of the future life, one seeing its bliss in endless philosophical dis- 
cussion, the other in worship, and one viewing the life of the soul as contin- 
uous immortality, the other looking to a new creation. 

The Biblical view of the world, in Dr. Bultmann’s opinion, cannot and 
should not be revived. It would only obscure the real challenge of the Word of 
God, which is calling man to renounce his efforts to achieve security for 
himself. The attempt to use science to this end is bound to fail and is contrary 
to the will of God, which calls him to higher ends than profit and security. 
Only when he abandons these can he find in obedience to God his true self, 
and this is what justification by faith really means. The call is to a personal 
encounter, and that is why existentialism is the most helpful of modern 
philosophies. 

We now come to the supreme difficulty. Is it not mythology to speak of 
God at all, and especially to speak of God as acting? Here Dr. Bultmann has 
recourse to the notion of Hei/sgeschichte, a transcendent form of action taking 
place not between ordinary events but within them, hidden except from the 
eye of faith. If this is myth, it is not objectifying myth and therefore does not 
stand in need of demythologizing. I can speak of God as acting only in the 
sense that he acts with me here and now, but it does not follow that his 
activity is only a psychological event with no transcendent reference. 

It is here that some readers will feel that the argument is at its weakest. 
Can we really escape the dilemma that faith is vulnerable to the psychologist 
if conceived subjectively and to the demythologizer if its reference is objec- 
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tive? And does this existentialist interpretation really do justice to such New 
Testament insights as Paul’s grand vision of the redemption of the whole 
creation? Moreover is it quite fair to the men of the Bible to suppose that they 
took their mythological expressions as literal truth? Did the writer of the 
words “The heaven of heavens cannot contain thee” and the author of 
the 139th Psalm really believe in a three-storied universe? Perhaps ~ 
all the idea of analogy, to which Dr. Bultmann comes back on p.68, 
really more helpful than that of myth which has to be demythologized. But 
this little book certainly gives us the clearest and most fully worked ovt 
presentation of Dr. Bultmann’s aims and position and presents a challenge 
to every thoughtful Christian. 


Our Experience of God. By H. D. Lewis. London: Allen & Unwin, 
1959; New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 301. 30s. 


Reviewed by I. T. Ramsey (Oxford) 


Turs book is a notable endeavour to grapple with a puzzle which is forced 
upon our attention from many directions and by both contemporary philo- 
sophy and theology. Admitted that religious assertions are queer, they must 
not be so queer that questions of their truth and falsity cannot possibly arise. 
We must still be able to allow for a rational choice between one religion and 
another. Or again, how “can we give any specific content to religion” and 
at the same time allow for “the ultimate character of the mystery w ith which 
we have to deal” (p.50)? How can we talk of the “truth” of a “mystery”? 
It is with this question of the “truth” of religious assertions that the book 
grapples. 

Professor Lewis gives us his outline solution on page 58. Religious ass- 
ertions must be grounded in“experiences which have this peculiarity, that 
while they remain in themselves finite throughout, that is have a content 
appropriate only to finite beings like ourselves, yet they can be seen to have 
also a reference beyond that.” In other words, there are experiences which 
“while they remain in themselves finite throughout” yet “from the start” 
have a reference “beyond.” By reflecting on the patterns of these experiences, 
and their “ramifications in experience as a whole” we are given a “clue” 
to how “the unconditioned reality on which we are dependent” enters into 
special relations with us. Although “the recognition. ..may not always be 
clear”, Professor Lewis believes that “the reality encountered in religion. . . 
presents itself as at least incipiently personal from the start.” In short, if we 
gather together experiences which display this finite-infinite structure, we 
approach the “truth” about them by studying the recurrent features and con- 
cepts they display, and their association with features of “experience as a 
whole”, and this “truth” is through and through personal. 

It is this thesis which Professor Lewis fills out and develops in the rest of 
the book. Even the most primitive of people know experiences which display 

“some kind of ‘power’. . .quite different from that which we normally expect 
objects of rational explanation to have.” The very concept of idolatry arises 
in virtue of the demand that “true religion” must have a transcendent 
object. But can we specify features of religious experience which give it “‘a 
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content peculiarly its own and yet made up of features of finite experience” 
(p.116)? The answer is that a religious apprehension “heightens” and 
“corrects” our perceptiveness, and an important case of this is when we 
become “‘more appreciative of ethical distinctions and their objective. . . 
quality” (p.116). It is the function of religious images to gather together, 
and to represent as second- and higher-order symbols, those recurrent pat- 
terns, those first-order symbols, which are “the ultimate and irreducible 
ingredients of our knowledge of God.” Having thus far developed 
his thesis, Professor Lewis now fills it out in relation to various themes 
and problems central to religion: the place of dogma, and of rites, ceremonies 
and symbols in worship; and he discusses at some length the place of art in 
religion. In both there is the same “alertness of mind by which we become 
aware of features of our. . .environment which we should not otherwise 
notice” (p.z01). This means that art can be properly used in the service of 
religion. But in being so used it is transformed. For the “newness” of reli- 
gion is not merely “coming to know our finite environment in (an) extra- 
ordinary way” but coming to see it in particular “as deriving from an 
unconditioned source quite different in nature from all finite being” (p.202). 

Again, religion may welcome paranormal experiences but these must be 
tested and interpreted by the patterns associated with “‘natural’’ religious 
experience. The concepts of miracle and prayer are to be related to “the 
peculiar enlivening of the sense of God”’ in certain situations (p.262). Nor 
must we misunderstand Professor Lewis at this point. This is no subjectivism. 
For this “‘sense”’ is “the firm sense”’, as he has said earlier, “‘ofa personal relation 
with God and the awareness of His presence” (p.246). It is morality “par 
excellence where finite experience is transmuted into the disclosures and oper- 
ations of the transcendent within the world we know”? (p.268). 

So the truth of religious assertions is founded in experiences where the 
finite is associated with the infinite, and this association is variously translated 
into the special doctrines and forms of society associated with the different 
religions. Though he does not say so in so many words, I think that Pro- 
fessor Lewis would say that a religion is to be tested for its truth largely on 
its moral excellence, though he would undoubtedly stress that this is not the 
whole story. 

It will now be seen how broadly and patiently Professor Lewis develops his 
theme. There are no extravagant claims; nothing superficial. He constantly 
shows himself alert to difficulties which he formulates clearly and faces 
squarely, as e.g. in his discussions of miracle and prayer. He is careful to 
explain possible misunderstandings, e.g. in the matter of intuition, encounter, 
commitment, the appeal to religious experience and so on. There are many 
discussions important in their own right, as e.g. his discussion of Dr. Farrer’s 
views on images and poetry. But Professor Lewis would be the first to admit 
that with questions so difficult no discussion is likely to be final, and I just 
select two points by way of continuing it. 

Professor Lewis rightly argues for a close kinship between morality and 
religion, and equally rightly argues that people without religious views might 
well still hold e.g. the practices of dictators in moral abhorrence and condemn 
oppressors. But /f there is the logical kinship he holds, and while people could 
admit certain obligations while in fact rejecting religious beliefs, could they 

Justify their moral assertions adequately without using theological discourse? 
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Further, if a person who had integrated his moral and religious discourse 
came to disbelieve in God, could he in fact have a morality which, whether in 
Moore’s or any other sense, was non-natural? Not that this is to say that 
religious people do in fact display a higher morality. That raises other issues. 

The second point is more crucial for this particular book. Can Professor 
Lewis claim to be “‘given” in experience something even as little interpreted 
as a “transcendent personal God”? When he rightly insists that so much is 
tentative about the second and higher-order symbols associated with the 
patterns of religious experience, can he claim that first-order symbols are 
somehow guaranteed? What connection is there between these two groups of 
symbols? That religious experience, whatever its pattern, discloses some 
object can be granted. But can we ever translate this object into guaranteed 
phrases, however generalized? No doubt Professsor Lewis believes that, 
without some such guaranteed base, we cannot easily speak of the “truth” of 
religion. But the problem that Professor Lewis then sets us is: how to 
connect this guaranteed base with the broader reaches of a tentative theology. 

The book is written in a lucid style and combines philosophical reasoning 
and Christian devotion in a way that not only does justice to both but tries— 
much harder— to combine them. We can well believe that, as he tells us in the 
Preface, “had I not had the good fortune to become a philosopher” his faith 
would be less firm. It is encouraging to hear again distinguished voices 
arguing for the reasonableness of religion, and not least a religion which is 
no parody of that which religious people profess. 


The Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry. Edited by Dame 
Edith Sitwell. 2 vols. London: Gollancz. Pp. xlii+-1,092. 635. 


Reviewed by J. Martin Hall ( Horsham) 


THOseE who are familiar with anthologies, the most used vehicle of 
communication today between the poet and those who read poetry, will be 
aware of two facts. First that a great deal of poetry, for one reason or another, 
appears in anthologies again and again. Individual taste and preference is 
scarcely the guiding principle of the anthologist’s choice. Other consider- 
ations, large amongst which appears to be the thought that this poem is one 

that is expected to bloom on the anthological tree, have been very hard at 
work. This is that sort of poem. It has always appeared i in this sort of place. 

Padraic Colum’s “Old Woman of the Roads” (“O, to have a little house!”’) is 
a poem to which I have no objection, but I have just looked it up, and it appears 
in the first six anthologies I touch upon my shelves. Besides prompting the 
thought that any old woman of modest application ought to have been able 
to prevail upon the local authorities to do something about it by now, it, and 
a great number of its regular associates, also prompt at times the maidenly 
thought, “If this thing appears again I promise I’m going to scream!” It 
almost seems that the spirit in man that creates the ‘Ancren Riwle’, and bre- 
viaries that have been approved, and prayer-books, resistant to all the storms 
of time which have sought to bring about their reform, has taken hold too of 
these lovely flowering-places of man’s creative spirit, and given a marmoreal 
stiffening to the boughs. 
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Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 

Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu: 
And yet there are times when one could wish there were just a slight breeze, a 
“little noiseless noise” that would blow amongst those very leaves. 

A second fact that he who loves poetry must have observed is that some 
poem for which he particularly cares appears only in some individual anth- 
ology, now long out of print. Once a bowman, more skilled in archery than 
himself, pinioned in flying words some deep and fleeting insight into human 
experience, which being swiftly gathered up by some discerning anthologist 
and magically preserved, a shaft of light, between the covers of a book, a 
copy of that book, has since, for all time, been proof against the seasonal 
prunings of his shelves. That book bears a charmed life. Its existence has 
never been seriously in doubt. Within that book, for its owner, is preserved 
something akin to the moment of truth. 

Those who care much for poetry, and who have had either of these exper- 
iences, in Dame Edith Sitwell’s Atlantic Book of British and American Poetry are 
likely to have their own views about what an anthology ought to be put 
practically and powerfully to the test. This work, published for convenience 
in two volumes pleasing to hold without, within splendidly set out and 
arranged, brings together the best English poetry from pre-Chaucerian lyrics 
to the pocts of England and America of to-day. It is no monument merely to 
the great and accepted names of the past; there i is, for instance, no Crabbe and 
no Clough and no Swift, and such names as John Betjeman and Kathleen 
Raine to-day, without prejudice, do not appear. In some cases, poems “which 
have turned to wood” through over-representation in earlier collections have 
been left out. This is certainly no mausoleum to receive again the bones of 
those excellent poems which have been done to death in earlier anthologies. 
It is an individual anthology, “perhaps the most individual anthology ever 
compiled”. It is that blessed thing ,the exercise of a poet’s heaven-sent and 
undeflected talent for recognizing good verse; what, both in conception and 
in expression, is recognized as the best. 

The individual quality of this book is nowhere more in evidence than in the 
thirty-four prefaces supplied to selected poets, and based on the more than 
three-score notebooks of appreciation and criticism which Dame Edith has 
made throughout her working life as a poet. Here she takes us into the work- 
shop of the poet and lets us not only observe the flying of the shuttle in the 
very act of weaving the cloth of the spirit, but, with the sensitive fingers of 
one who is an acknowledged master of verbal tapestries hersclt, and shrewd 
judge of what is technically well-done, feels the “texture’ > of the finished 
product, and makes the illuminating comment as she passes by. 

This book, the distillation of a poet’s life-time reading and reflection, and, 
in the making, a six-years’ labour of love, is essentially a book for those who 
take delight in poetry, as well as for those who are more serious students of 
verse; and, it might be added, for those who still humbly wish to learn. It can 
be a book of vain repetitions for none. For many, it may well come to hold 
that calibre of life, which will make the storms that periodically rage about 
the bookshelf rage in vain. 
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Essays in Unitarian Theology. A Symposium. Edited by Kenneth 
Twinn. London: The Lindsey Press, 1959. Pp. ix+136. 85. 6d. 


Reviewed by H. D. Lewis (University of London) 


WHERE do Unitarians stand today? What impact has Barthianism made 
upon them? Have they modified their views in any of the ways in which other 
forms of liberal theology have been changed? How do they react to phil- 
osophical empiricism and linguistic philosophy? The answer to these, and 
many similar questions, may be found in this volume. It contains a number 
of admirable statements of their positions by leading Unitarian thinkers. 
These worked as a Commission set up by the Council of the General Assembly 
of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches, and they are to that extent making 
an official pronouncement on the theological position of their denomination 
today. Each contributor has read the work of the others, but there has been 
no attempt to streamline particular papers to make them conform with a 
preconceived pattern or theological view; and we thus find a considerable 
diversity of opinion and interest in the volume as a whole. 

On one matter, as we might expect, all these writers are agreed, namely in 
their detestation of unreason in religion or anywhere else. The “tortured 
speculations” of Kierkegaard and the “open irrationalism of the theology of 
crisis” are sharply denounced by Arthur J. Long, and this note is echoed in 
many other papers. There is also throughout a healthy and impressive 
concern with human worth and dignity. We are recalled, in terms which are 
still very necessary it seems to me, to “faith in the valour and significance of 
human life” (Leonard Mason); and for this emphasis, and the stimulating 
way in which it is presented, members of all religious persuasions ought to 
be grateful. The commendation of the Christian religion today is sadly 
mishandled when it leads to a low estimate of human attainment and the dis- 
couragement of effort to remove grave ills. No-one who is sensitive at all to 
the perils which beset us can fail to respond warmly to the plea made at many 
points in this book for greater resolution and confidence in the situations of 
strain and conflict which present themselves on all sides. Few things can be 
more ruinous than pessimism and despair, and this is as true in the cultural 
and intellectual sphere as in the many-sided practical problems of the modern 
world. On all these counts we can heartily welcome the present studies. 

For some Unitarians, however, it seems that this estimable concern for the 
significance of human life takes a form very little different from out-and-out 
humanism. “What are religious beliefs or knowledge about?” asks H. L. 
Short, and he answers: “Not information about a metaphysical realm of being 
which is different from the world we know, but about our own situation, 
coming to terms with it by having an idea of its shape and pattern, so that we 
can act from choice.” One would like to know how this differed from the 
position of socially-minded agnostics like Bertrand Russell, or, if he be 
thought to be too impossible a bed-fellow for any person with religious 
sympathies, C. D. Broad, or some of our younger sceptics like Ronald Hep- 
burn. The last person comes to mind especially, for Mr. Short’s paper is 
mainly about religious language and he shows how a great deal of this lan- 
guage is made up out of “archetypal forms, patterns derived from biography, 
etc.”; and Mr. Hepburn, writing, in Christianity and Paradox, with a clear 
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grasp of the non-Christian character of his humanistic agnosticism, also stres- 
ses the importance of over-arching symbols derived from general experience 
and Scriptures. What difference is there in Mr. Short’s position? None that I 
can find, but in that case he should put himself with Hepburn outside the 
fold. 

In sharp opposition to the views of Mr. Short we have those of L. A. 
Garrard. He is also very conscious of the influence of linguistic philosophy, 
but he seems to me to take its measure better. From a clear survey of positions 
like those of Professor Braithwaite, he comes to the conclusion that “‘Christ- 
ianity cannot be reduced to a mere code of ethics’’, but “consists in a con- 
sciousness that the Christian’s life is orientated towards a God who is best 
thought of in terms of the symbolism of the family.”’ He believes that “even 
Bultmann’s re-interpretation leaves too much out.” There are historical 
factors to be reinstated. This is also the theme of Fred Kenworthy. He is 
insistent on “‘a core of historical fact, on a person and on events that are 
rooted in history.” Between these extremes various intermediary positions 
may be found, and in the course of presenting them many matters of interest 
appear—Mr. Garrard’s comments on eternal punishment, E. G. Lee’s 
exhibition of man’s loneliness in “‘a universe without God”, Mr. Long’s 
timely suggestion that there may be more to the argument from design and 
traditional philosophical theology in the style of Tennant than we realize at 
present, C. Gordon Bolam’s stress on response. A more wide-ranging survey 
of his own position as a Unitarian is also provided by the editor. 

In none of these papers, however, is there any hint of a radical modification 
of the essential Unitarian position. Respect for Jesus never begins to be 
reverence for him as God. To Kenneth Twinn, Jesus is “supreme and most 
fully partaking of that divinity which in varied measure is to be found in all 
the children of men”. Mr. Lee is especially insistent that “Jesus Christ was 
human”, for Mr. Garrard he is “the ‘first born among many brethren’ rather 
than ‘the only begotten’ Son of God”, for Mr. Kenworthy Jesus is “an in- 
spiration and a corrective.” It is good to have these unambiguous pronounce- 
ments and to be clear about the sharp division between Unitarians and more 
traditional forms of Christianity, but I must confess, however, to some 
disappointment on this, and on some other matters, where one would expect 
at least some modifications in the light of recent controversy. On the major 
issues, Unitarians have, I fear, benefited less than most others by the the- 
ological and philosophical thinking of recent times. The more humanist 
type of Unitarian has not paused to consider sufficiently how far the cautious 
restatements of the notion of God’s transcendence and mystery,prompted by 
empiricist and linguistic criticisms, meet his difficulties about the notion of a 
supreme and absolute being, while those who share with orthodox Christians 
the belief in a supreme being have not indicated sufficiently where their 
misgivings about the divinity of Jesus remain in relation to the more con- 
structive and careful forms of recent Christological thinking. The Unitarian 
may find his position unaffected, but he is under the obligation of showing 
where exactly attempts to reaffirm the divinity of Jesus without detraction 
from his full humanity, in the new forms given to this attempt in modern 
thought and scholarship, are still unacceptable. Had this task been attempted 
more boldly this volume would have been much more exciting to read. 
Christological thinking, and transcendental theology in general, have some- 
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thing important to learn from Unitarianism, and the Unitarian may find that 
what he is most concerned to defend is unimpaired by concessions to ortho- 
doxy which a better understanding of religion today might have made 
possible. This is not the place to pursue this theme further, ‘but one is very 
much stirred to hope that the “further thinking among Unitarians” to which 
the editor refers will be very vigorously undertaken. A reassessment of the 
essential Unitarian emphasis is urgently required today as a contribution to 
the general theological debate. Let us hope that it will not be long delayed. 


The Brahma Sutra: The Philosophy of Spiritual Life. ‘Edited by S. 
Radhakrishnan. London: George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 1960. 
Pp. 606. 42s. 

Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


THE erudite philosopher-statesman takes the Brahma-Sutras as the touch- 
stone for World-philosophy through the ages from ancient Rgveda up to 
modern Western Existentialism (Sartre, etc). Here he again states his 
standpoint that all world-philosophy has not only the same problems, but gives 
to the same questions all and everywhere the same emphasis. It is ny ee 
evident that he takes Sankara as the main exponent of Indian philosophy— 
representation with which most students of Indian philosophy will readily 
agtee. More controversial is his implication that Sankara’s Spiritualism pro- 
vides the measuring-rod for World-philosophy in general. 

Before the author arrives at the main subject of his present book, i.e. the 
translation and all-sided interpretation of the Brahma Sutras with the full 
apparatus of Advaita (Sankara and his followers), modified Advaita (Ram- 
anuja’s School) and theistic Dvaita (Madhva and all Visnuite and Sivaite 
later sectarians), he feels it necessary from his cosmopolitan viewpoint to 
give an Introduction of 223 pages of World- Philosophy —a book in itself, an 
impressive document of his unique knowledge of Indian and Western phil- 
osophy. Thus the present volume actually contains two books in one. 

In a volume of such width and international scholarship it is natural that 
the more localized students will sometimes feel doubt whether full justice is 
done to their specialized subject-matter. For instance, can one actually view 
the characteristically Indian Dogma of Karma merely under the heading of 
universal ethics? As the reviewer sees it, the Indian Karma theory is wider, 
and at the same time more limited to specific Indian conditions. In a way, 
Indian Karma goes far beyond human ethics. It presupposes the typical 
Indian cosmic outlook that all beings, human, super- and subhuman, are 
bound together in a universal relationship. Thus, for the development of any 
main human tendency a less impeded incarnation is needed, say in animal 
form. The development from Karma-bija to Karma-phala, from Karma-seed 
to Karma-fruit, is based less on an ethical than on a biological law of develop- 
ment. The Karma-theory presupposes less the development of a single Self 
than the development of a constitutional type which can manifest itself not 
only in human, but also in extra-human shape. The Atman, the universal 
life-essence in specified form, is equally evident in human and other man- 
ifestations of the Cosmos (see Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 1,3,22 where also 
an Atman of a cloud, of an ant, of an elephant, etc. is assumed). 
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The same typically Indian equation of human and extra-human phenomena 
tinges also the Indian concept of Ahamkara, individuation, outside the human 
sphere in the specific cosmic elements (cf. Sankhya- karika 4off. and com- 
mentaries). As such the usual translation of Ahamkara as ‘self-consciousness’ 
and even Radhakrishnan’s more adequate, because more vague, rendering as 
‘self-sense’, do not cover the Sankhya concept of the Ahamkara of fire, water 
and other so-called unintelligent cosmic phenomena. A secondary explanation 
of the Ahamkara of fire etc. replaces the material elements by introducing into 
them a guardian deity for whicha ‘self-sense’ is generally understandable. Fora 
traditional Indian, however, an equation of Matter and Spirit is not a strange 
conception. This is evident not only in the Sinkhya theory of Inert Spirit and 
and Active Matter, but also in the Matter-Spirit notion of the Vedantic 
Brahman Principle. These certainly are Indian characteristics of thinking 
which impede analogies with Western concepts. 

The fundamental Indian concept of the Summum is the grand ‘It’, Brahman, 
the Ne-uter, which is more all-embracing than the concept of any Person, 
even of all gods . It is true that also in India later sectarians stress the personal 
aspect of Brahman under the form of an Isvara, a personal god. However, 
even the strictest Dvaitins of Madhva’s School still insist that the supra- 
personal Brahman is the final goal. From these double concepts of a transcen- 
dental self-sufficient Supra-Person which yet participates in this world, or 
worlds, in the form of persons, results the basic problem of Indian philosophy: 
how to grasp the latent principle in its supra-worldly, and at the same time 
in its inner-worldly, functioning (Creation, Maintenance of the world, etc). 

Radhakrishnan stresses the emotional human need for support. Even 
Sankara, the true Advaitin, longed for a contact with higher powers in the 
form of a personal god. If Sankara himself actually did compose the devo- 
tional hymns later ascribed to him, he gave in to a natural human longing for 
contact with, and support through, higher beings (gods) in Bhakti and 
meditation. This human need falls short of his higher visionary postulate of 
the forever unattainable Svmmum which no embodied form can reach. 

This “Double-Book” with its general philosophical exposition and its 
admirably detailed interpretation of the Brahma-Sutras is a treasure-trove of 
both comparative and specific research. The translations from the Sanskrit 
are generally correct and open to the reader’s examination, as the Sanskrit 
original is supplied in annotations. In addition, a useful glossary of Sanskrit 
terms is provided and also an informative Index, which gives, for instance 
under the heading ‘Analogies’ (i.e. similes), a collection of possible visual- 
verbal approaches to the Divine. The Unknowable is brought near through 
metaphors from the knowable sphere. 














The July number of The Hibbert Journal will include review articles of 
Canon Smyth’s Cyril Foster Garbett, Archbishop of York, by the Rev. Dr. 
G. Stephens Spinks and Professor Munck’s Pan/ and the Salvation of Mankind 
by Professor Brandon. 
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My Philosophical Development. By Bertrand Russell. London: Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 279. 18s. 
The Philosophy of Whitehead. By W. Mays. London: Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 259. 255. 
Reviewed by Robert B. Tapp 
(St. Lawrence University, Canton, New York) 


Two of the greatest minds of our century sparkle for us in these books. 
Because of their erstwhile collaboration, life-long interaction and developing 
divergences, Whitehead and Russell afford interesting insights into the con- 
temporary philosophical scene. In terms of recent trends in Anglo-American 
philosophizing, however, one has the uneasy feeling of peering upward toward 
two quite separate and distant peaks while the main show is taking place on the 
agora. Be that as it may, there is always the danger that main trends may become 
stampedes. It is therefore well to give notice to the honourable dissenters, 
especially when they combine clarity with provocativeness as ably as do Lord 
Russell and Professor Whitehead. 

The most interesting question is what happened to these two since their joint 
production of Principia Mathematica. It simply will not do to argue that White- 
head became more “religious” and Russell less so. For one thing, both men 
persisted in a life-long concern for religious matters (which is a kind of 
Tillichian piety). Neither was much concerned with organized religiousness 
except as a negative factor in human history. And, finally, neither was com- 
pletely happy in that adulation of the non-human aspects of the universe that 
passes for science in some cifcles. Many of their differences may best be 
accounted for by temperamental and environmental factors. Basically aloof and 
cut off by Harvard from his closely-knit British peers, Whitehead pursued a 
more abstruse course in the philosophy of science. Russell, becoming more and 
more the activistic lover of mankind, remained in a climate of political accep- 
tance and acted accordingly. What would seem most to separate them in later 
vears was Russell’s growing insistence upon the facticity of the scientific world 
of common-sense and Whitehead’s equally growing concern for a universal 
structuring of the world. 

Mays sets out a clear, non-mathematical exposition of Whitehead’s ideas that 
easily ranks with the best contemporary treatments (e.g. Christian, Lowe). 
The two parts of his treatment reflect the structural and dynamic side of 
Whitehead’s thought. Apparently the clue to his analysis was provided by a 
suggestion of the late Professor Stebbing that Whitehead’s ideas developed 
along continuity lines from his early physico-mathematical interests rather than 
under the umbrella of a middle-aged Platonism. Mays sees the outlifies fore- 
shadowed in a 1906 Royal Society paper, “On Mathematical Concepts of the 
Material World.” Following this lead, Mays expounds the philosophy as a 
whole that culminated in Process and Reality. 

A recurrent criticism of Whitehead, voiced by Dewey and others, is that he 
has stressed “‘logical order” at the expense of “temporal process.” Clearly, he 
feels that the presence of knowledge indicates the possibility of structure which 
in turn depends upon an ultimate coherence. This coherence means that all 
entities within the universe are systematically related to each other. Speculative 
philosophy is the uncovering of this relatedness. At the same time it guards 
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against conceiving any entity in “complete abstraction” from all others. 
Nevertheless, such a speculative system, in addition to being coherent and 
logical, must also be “applicable and adequate”’ in its interpretations. It is at 
this point that Whitehead’s metaphysics makes its link with experience. 

Our difficulties in reaching “first principles” stem partly from the limits of 
ordinary language and partly from the fact that we are involved in the very 
scheme being studied. Whitehead’s growing satisfactions with symbolic logic 
lessened the first difficulty and led him to see such mathematical schemata as 
an eventual foundation of aesthetics, ethics and theology. 

This interaction between specific fields of study and abstract theory White- 
head calls “descriptive generalization.” Principles capable of embracing one 
field of inquiry are abstracted and tested for their applicability to other fields. 
In itself, this is not sharply different from Instrumentalism. Mays finds himself 
unable to share the basicassumption here that nature will be found to be ultimately 
coherent. 

In dealing with Whitehead’s theology, Mays holds the applications of 
dipolarity to be “largely manipulating abstractions.” God, for Whitehead, is 
essentially synonymous with the order in nature. Especially good i is Chap. VIII 
where Mays sorts out Whitehead’s difficult usages of “feelings” and “prehen- 
sions.” The final view is seen as quite parallel to Russell’s theory of 
perspectives. 

One of Whitehead’s recurring themes is the continuity of mind, body and 
nature. Mays is unable to agree that our own sense-perceptions do in fact 
include the whole of nature. He also disagrees with Whitehead’s refusal to 
localize entities of “personal order” (i.e. men and electrons). 

Perhaps the most penetrating criticisms arise when Mays contrasts the 
alternating centralities of physics and psychological experience in Whitehead’s 
thought (Chaps. V & XVI). He charges him with reifying the concept 
of energy and basing a false theory of sensation on it. He then roamanh that 
Whitehead’s rejection of Einstein’s curved space-time manifold in favour of a 
uniform continuum is extrapolated from a supposedly uniform perceptual field. 

In short, Mays does not see that Whitehead’s “organic mechanism” represents 
any real improvement over “materialistic mechanism.” The notion of organism 
does not seem adequate to bridge psychological experience and physics. 

Russell’s latest book is a masterpiece of self-criticism as well as a vivid 
introduction to many of his ideas and his whole period. It includes a post- 
humous essay on Russell by Alan Wood and reprints four polemical articles 
against Oxford Analysis which are indicative of Russell’s attitudes toward the 
“later Wittgenstein”; “the “Philosophy-without-Tears’ School”; the “different 
ways in which silly people can say silly things”; “‘views which are so absurd 
that only very learned men could possibly adopt them.” 

Terming his own development a “retreat from Pythagoras,” Russell describes 
his shift from the non-human world (mathematics) to a more human one 
(sense experience and psychology). Laws of logic he now sees as linguistic 
rather than dealing with things. Philosophical progress, however, can only come 
by “analysing.” This raises questions of the relations between sentences and 
facts which will not be resolved by recourse to syntax. Russell remains the 
pluralist, insisting on a doctrine of external relations. He grants the metaphysical 
nature of this view but insists that we cannot avoid using “true” to refer to a 
specific relation to some “‘fact.’”’ Since even sentence-making is a fact, “every - 
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one” should agree! (The only adequate definition of “‘metaphysics” is a 
“philosophical opinion not held by the present author’’.) 

Students of Russell will find Chap. XVI valuable as supplying some of the 
background for Human Knowledge. Reflection on non-demonstrative inference 
had led Russell to adopt the Keynesian theory of probability. This led to 
validation of postulates which are held as sufficient, if not necessary: quasi- 
permanence; separable causal lines; spatio-temporal continuity; structure; 
analogy. A certain coherence operates here and makes them a substitute for 
otherwise vague principles in the sciences. 

The more general reader will be intrigued by Chap. III which reprints 
portions of a religious essay by the sixteen-year old Russell. His account of his 
idealist interlude has an almost Augustinian touch and makes fascinating 
reading in this summary form. 


Buddbism in Chinese History. By A. F. Wright. Stanford University 
Press, (London: O.U.P.), 1959. Pp. xiv + 144, 8 illus. 25,5. 
Reviewed by E. J. D. Conze (London) 


Ir is a remarkable achievement on the part of Professor Wright that in six 
lectures which cover no more than 127 small pages, he has given us an account 
of two millennia of Chinese Buddhism which is readable and accurate, in 
close contact with recent research and alive to the social forces which domin- 
ated the scene at any given time. Although, as he candidly tells us, “‘modern 
historical studies of China ‘still? amount to little more than a tentative 
reconnaissance over a largely uncharted field” (p. 5), an interim report on 
what has become known during the “last four decades” is certainly most 
welcome. 

Professor Wright distinguishes four great periods, which are “given 
names that suggest successive modes of interaction between Buddhism and 
the culture it was invading” (p. 7). First, the “period of preparation”’ 
(A.D. 65-317), during which the breakdown of the Han Empire made the 
Chinese receptive to alien ideas, while at the same time the Buddhists took 
the first steps towards adapting their religion to Chinese culture. Then there 
is the “period of domestication” (317-598) when, both in the South and in the 
North, under widely differing circumstances, Buddhism established itself as a 
creed widespread among all classes of society, and in the course of which the 
Buddhists gained a much clearer understanding of what their own religion, as 
distinct from Taoism, really taught. Next we reach the height of the curve in 
the “period of independent growth” (ca. 589-900) when “Buddhism was 
fully and triumphantly established throughout China” (p. 82). The great 
persecution of 842-845 and the revival of Confucianism then “undermined 
its vitality” (p. 84) and led to the fourth period, that of “appropriation” 
(ca. 900-1900). Buddhist ideas and practices now become more and more 
“sinified’’, less and less differentiated from Taoist beliefs, though they con- 
tinue to persist in an attenuated form and are never quite absorbed, 
swallowed up, assimilated without trace. In a particularly stimulating chapter 
(pp. 108-127) Professor Wright finally discusses “the role and significance of 
Chinese Buddhism in the twentieth century” and also makes some “general 
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observations” “about the characteristics of Chinese civilization” which are to 
some extent inspired by a concern about the future of Communism, another 
‘alien religion’, in that country. 

Professor Wright is a good scholar who makes few mistakes. On p. 4 
the quotation from Ranke cannot be right, and on p. 35 n.10 “visions” must 
surely be a misprint for “versions”. If anything is missing in this book it is 
perhaps an awareness of the wealth of truly spiritual ideas which Chinese 
Buddhism generated when it was at the summit of its glory. It may, however, 
well be held that it is not the historian’s function to deal with phenomena as 
intangible as ‘spiritual intuitions’ usually turn out to be. Also it may seem 
rather invidious to call the Mahayana “a politically incompetent religion” 
and unwise to connect its decline with its inability to build a “church” 
“which could achieve the socio-political dominance that Christianity once 
had in the Western world” (p. 106). For could it not be argued that at one 
time the politically “incompetent” just as well as the “competent” religion 
managed to dominate society, whereas at present both equally are reduced to 
a position where their pronouncements, outside the areas deficient in 
industrial power, fall on deaf ears unless they happen to suit the convenience 
of the actual rulers? Whatever historians may say, I still persist in believing 
that a religion’s unworldliness is its greatest asset. Could there be anything 
more unworldly than the gospel of Christ as expounded in the Epistle to the 
Galatians? And yet, what power radiated from it, what influence, what 
modification in the pattern of life! 
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